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Support Your Local Yrban League 


The National Urban League and its forty-five affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES AND THE NEGRO 


ROFOUND concern about the loyalty of 
the Negro during the present crisis has 
been expressed by not a few thoughtful 

individuals who see the possibility of subversive 
activities on the part of Negroes from the align- 
ment of a few Negroes with radical groups. Al- 
though the extent of this alignment is insignifi- 
cant, and the number of so-called Negro leftists 
is infinitesimal as compared to the total Negro 
population, there can be little doubt that the 
Negro people are dissatisfied and resentful of 
the shabby and undemocratic treatment which 
is being accorded them by their country in the 
midst of its preparation to defend the American 
way of life. 


But those who are concerned can, if they will, 
remove the causes of this dissatisfaction and in- 
sure the historic loyalty of the Negro by using 
their influence and efforts to see that the Negro 
is accorded equality of opportunity. Democracy 
is meaningless to men who are deprived of the 
chance to work because of their color, who are 
denied the training which would enable them 
to render their best services to their country 
because of their race, and who are subjected to 
indignities unworthy of belief even as they 
march to death on the field of battle. Such was 
the experience of the Negro in the World War, 
and the Negro is determined that he shall not 
again undergo the humiliation, ostracism and 
contempt which was his lot in the training camps 
of America and in France without a struggle. 


We would suggest to those who are genuinely 
interested in the Negro and whose anxiety as to 
his role in the crisis is real that they immediately 
take steps to see that Negro youth is permitted 
to enter industry and to secure the training be- 
ing freely offered to other Americans; that they 
use their influence to remove the color bar in 
the United States Army and Navy, that they 
see to it that Negro draftees are not sent to areas 
where they will be subjected to insult and hu- 
miliation and sometimes actual physical violence 
by the civilian population. 


In all the history of the Negro in America 
there has never been a single instance of his dis- 
loyalty. Powder plants have been blown up, 
shipyards wrecked, manufacturing plants have 
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The Says 


been disabled and perhaps will be again. 1 « 
ugly face of treason has often been seen in Am: r- 
ica since Benedict Arnold betrayed his coun: 5 
in the War of Independence, but that face } is 
always been white. 


The efforts of men like Governor Lehm. y 
and Lieutenant Governor Poletti in New Yor . 
and of Congressmen like Hamilton Fish of New 
York and Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri, {01 
justice to the Negro, must have the support 
of all Americans who wish to preserve Dem- 
ocracy. 


On September 4th Congressman Hennings, in 
a speech, The Negro and National Defense, 
in the House of Representatives, eloquently 
stated the case of the Negro in the following 
language : 


“ . The very essence of democracy is that every man 
shall have a chance to contribute his share. This is what 
we have forgotten, and while it may be later than we 
think, it is not too late to begin practicing the art of 
letting each man contribute his part of the load. Con- 
cretely this means two things: First, that those who 
administer large enterprises, be they governmental agen- 
cies or private businesses, need to send down the word 
that all men must have their chance according to ability 
and not according to race, creed, religion, or color. Sec- 
ond, they need to make it known that those who work, 
er who want to work, must know that the country today 


needs and wants their best. 


“Finally let us consider three practical ways to stop 
this waste: First, The administrative personnel of th 
Army and Navy must relieve the Negro population of 
the fear that they will not be in the program. They must 
be in all branches and service of the armed forces in pro- 
portion to their ratio in the population. If there are to 
be Negro units in those States where separate institutions 
are maintained by law, these must be commanded by 
Negro personnel. The execution of this recommendation 
involves a speedy and adequate training program of Ne- 
gro officers, for at the moment we have an inadequate 
supply. If it appears that the present administrators of 
existing legislation cannot understand the meaning o! 
laws passed to regulate the life of all citizens within a 
class, then it may be that the Congress of the United 
States will be forced to amend existing laws governing 
the armed forces to the effect that no provision of th 
existing acts shall be construed or administered so as to 
discriminate against any person. 


“Second. There must be immediate re-examination of 
the Bureau of Employment security registers and the re- 
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int rviewing of applicants who have mechanical training 
an are not so registered, accompanied by a redirection 
of vocational training so as to achieve more democratic 


ps ticipation by minority groups. 


‘May I cite one example of the miscarriage of the 
Congress’ intent in the area of vocational training? It 
has come to me upon reliable authority that up to 10 
days ago, in Kansas City, Mo., my own State, no facili- 
tics for training Negroes for defense had been set up. 
This condition existed, although the office of education 
had set up a full program four white people. The local 
authority justified this condition on the basis that de- 
finse industries would not employ Negroes. The Urban 
League made a survey and established the fact that many 
of such industries in Kansas City and the environs do 
now employ Negroes. Cther industries would employ 
colored mechanics. Only a few felt that they could and 
would not. Again I say, it should not be necessary for 
the Congress of the United States to define what it 
means when it legislates for all citizens within a certain 
class. Must we add to the number of words now in- 
cluded in each law, “without discrimination on account 
of sex, race, creed, religion, nationality, and color?” 
Shall we have to reiterate in each specific piece of -legis- 
lation that in those States maintaining by law separate 
institutions for separate minority races that there be a 
just and equitable distribution of funds? And then define 
“just and equitable,” and “minority races” so that they 
will be understood? Precedents for such legislation are 
found in the second Morrill Act and more recently in 
the National Hospital Construction Act of 1940 passed 
by the Senate this spring. These precedents should indi- 


cate what the Congress intends 


“In the matter of total defense, there is implicitly 
more than just tolerance. There is involved the use of 
just plain, ordinary common sense. This is not an emo- 
tional problem, nor do I make this appeal upon an emo- 
tional basis. It is a practical problem with a solution 
which is just as practical. There is involved here today, 
the question of the most complete and the most effectiv: 
mobilization of all our social, economic, and armed forces. 
Let us not delude ourselves with the assumption that 
just because we practice tolerance of the racial minorities 
within our midst, because we give lip service to the idcals 
of democracy, that we are availing ourselves of all the 
potential forces at our command and that our democ- 
racy will in some manner, be their beneficiary. We must 
assume that if we come to grips with totalitarianism, we 
will need every ounce at our command, not only of 
patriotism, but of participation by every group, man, 
woman, and child within our borders. We cannot assume 
that the passage of this legislation by the Congress will, 
of itself, insure total defense and total participation. The 
loyalty and patriotism of the American Negro has never 
heen questioned. There is abundant historical evidence 
f this, and I take it that this is conceded beyond cavil. 

“Let us make certain that this group, constituting as 
t does, about one-tenth of our population, is not the 
\chilles’ heel of our national security.” 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


N September the Brotherhood of Sleeping 

Car Porters held its biennial convention. 

The occasion was of special significance 
since it marked the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the organization which has had tre- 
mendous weight in influencing the attitude of 
the American white worker toward the Negro 
worker and of making the Negro worker organ- 
ization-minded. 

The history of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters is one of the most exciting in all the 
annals of the American Labor Movement. It is 
not too much to say that no group of workers 
has ever made greater sacrifice than the men 
and women who selected A. Philip Randolph 
as their leader back in 1925. The task that 
Randolph faced was as discouraging as has ever 
confronted a labor leader. The rank and file of 
Pullman workers were conditioned to the patron- 
age of the public and the Pullman Company, 
and for the most part were men and women 
whose experience in the labor movement was nil. 
Over their heads was the constant threat of the 
loss of their jobs, since there was no Railway 
Mediation Board to which they could petition. 
In addition, Randolph faced bitter opposition 
on the part of certain sections of the Negro press, 
of the Negro clergy and of Negro fraternal lead- 
ership. 

Gifted with extraordinary ability as a public 
speaker, possessed of high courage and unwaver- 
ing purpose, unimpeachably honest, Randolph, 
once he started, never turned back. Undeterred 
by the power of a giant corporation bent on the 
destruction of the movement, undismayed by 
the criticism of the members of his own race, 
he never ceased fighting until the organ- 
ization he led had received the recognition of 
the Pullman Company, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as the bargaining agent for the 
sleeping car employees of America. 

He could not have achieved this amazing 
success without the faith of the rank and file 
who had entrusted him with leadership, and the 
unwavering support of able assistants such as 
M. P. Webster, Ashley Totten and a score of 
cthers. 

In a period when corruption in organized 
labor has been revealed as existing in high places, 
A. Philip Randolph stands as one of the great 
figures in the American Labor Movement by 
virtue of his integrity, his vision and his faith in 
the workers of America, white as well as black. 
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O interpret the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (more generally known, perhaps, 
as the Wage and Hour Law) in its ap- 

plication to the Negro worker, is not an easy 
task. To evaluate, at this early date, the remedy 
that this Federal law applies to our economic 
and social ills is even more difficult. America is 
concerned now, more than ever before in its 
history, with the fundamental problem of pro- 
viding economic security for the great mass of 
its people. It is agreed on all sides that we must 
continue to eliminate as rapidly as possible those 
economic conditions in our national life that 
permit one-third of our nation to remain ill 
housed, ill clothed and ill fed. A proper under- 
standing of the Wage and Hour law in its ap- 
plication to the Negro working man requires that 
we seck to ascertain first, the broad outlines of 
the problem or problems which confront him. 
Not until then can we intelligently measure and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the remedy pro- 
vided by that law for his problem. 

Basically, I think, we as a minority group 
have no separate and distinct economic prob- 
lem. The economic problem of the Negro is the 
common economic problem of all the victims of 
technological improvements, faulty distribution 
and inequality of opportunity. It is the problem 
of the sharecropper in Mississippi, the sweatshop 
worker in New York, the underpaid tobacco 
worker in North Carolina, and the migratory 
worker in California. While certain phases of 
this basic problem, as it affects the Negro, are 
ofttimes intensified by the specter of race or 
color prejudice, the one fundamental fact re- 
mains: the economic salvation of the Negro in 
America is indissolubly tied up with the eco- 
nomic salvation, the social security and the civic 
liberties of the American working man in gen- 
eral. Find out the problem confronting labor in 
America today and you will know the problem 
with which the Negro worker is faced. 


Or, view the matter from another angle: for 
the past seventy-five years we, as a minority 
group, have enjoyed a relative amount of physi- 
cal freedom, but I doubt if anyone will seri- 
ously contend that we have enjoyed economic 
security. Economic security in our time is de- 
pendent upon one’s ability to secure employment 
and the amount one is able to earn for that 
employment. It is true that we are theoretically 
free today to accept or reject proffered employ- 
ment; it is also true that, in the event we do 
accept, we receive money wages instead of the 
food, clothing and shelter furnished our fore- 
parents. Theoretically then, we have the power 
of choice as to the food we shall eat, the cloth- 
ing we shall wear and the type of shelter we 
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Results 
The Wage- 


A Summary of the Cases Involving Negroes 
Which Have Come Before the Administrators 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


@ By GEORGE W. CROCKETT, Jr. 


shall purchase. Yet, from a practical point of 
view we have no choice; we either accept the 
available employment or we remain unemployed 
with all that that condition implies. And even 
though we accept, the employer, by means of 
the wages paid, determines the kind of food, 
clothing and shelter we shall have. So that stated 
in its simplest form, the economic problem of 
the Negro today is how to obtain a job at decent 
wages and yet retain the measure of physical 
freedom he now enjoys. And that, I submit, is 
also the fundamental problem of American 
labor. 

Knowing the problem that confronts us, we 
ask ourselves what is its solution? Many pana- 
ceas have been offered, but few practical reme- 
dies. There is, however, one remedy that the 
national Government and many state govern- 
ments are applying with success. The remedy 
is first, increasing wage standards by protecting 
labor’s right to bargain collectively, and second, 
increasing wage standards by legislative regula- 
tion of wages, hours and working conditions. 
The National Labor Relations Act (the Wagner 
Act) is an example of the first; the Wage and 
Hour law is an example of the second. 

During the last seven years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognized, for the first time in the 
industrial history of our nation, the inherent 
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ric ht of labor to organize and bargain collective- 
iy for the mutual advantage of its members. 
Although the NRA was declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court, the existence of the right itself 
hes received judicial recognition by that Court 
and is today enforced by our Federal Govern- 
ment under the National Labor Relations Act. 
As a direct result of this and other protective 
legislation, union membership has increased. In 
1929 the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor alone was about 4,500,000. Since 
that time the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has come into existence and estimates the 
membership of its affiliates to be four million ; 
while the A. F. of L. has reported a total paid- 
up membership of 4,006,354. When we add to 
these figures the estimated one-half million 
members of various independent local groups, 
we see that during the past seven years the mem- 
bership of organized labor has increased to 84, 
millions or more than 100 percent over the 1929 
figure. 

One of the most significant features of this 
tremendous growth in trade unionism during 
these seven years has been the organization and 
integration of the Negro worker as a compo- 
nent part of the mighty voice of labor. Many 
of the larger CIO unions have their colored 
local and international officers. Many of the 
large A. F. of L. unions, whose constitutions for- 
merly contained racial restrictions, have cither 
repealed these provisions or are simply not en- 
forcing them. In addition, the Federation has 
organized Negroes into sep- 
arate independent 
unions under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Federa- 
tion. So that when organ- 
ized labor sits at the bar- 
gaining table today, it 
speaks for all American 
workmen, regardless of 
race, color or creed. For 
organized labor has learned 
in recent years what the 
Negro and the “poor 
whites” have known ever 
since the days of slavery: 
that any wage differential 
based upon race or color 
tends invariably to reduce 
all wages to the level of 
those paid the Negro work- 
er, or, what is infinitely 
worse, creates a huge re- 
servoir of labor willing to 
undercut the wages of those 
at work. 


One aspect then of the solution to this prob- 
lem of economic security based upon employ- 
ment at decent wages is governmental protection 
of labor’s right to bargain collectively and thus 
obtain by its own efforts higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions. 

But that is only a part of the solution. Whilc 
collective bargaining remains a very potent 
means whereby the labor standards of union 
members may be increased, even organized 
labor realizes that its gains are insecure so long 
as the overwhelming majority of workers in 
this country are unorganized and so long as the 
wage-hour standards for these unorganized 
workers are pitifully low. The Department of 
Labor estimates that there are 23'/ million 
unorganized workers in America eligible for 
union membership. | Obviously, these workers 
cannot be organized overnight. What then is 
the solution of the problem with regard to them, 
and with regard to those organized workers 
whose unions are not sufficiently strong to bar- 
gain effectively? The answer, I think, is found 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938—the 
Wage and Hour law—and the manner in which 
the operation and enforcement of that law is in- 
creasing the standard of living for both the un- 
organized and the organized worker. 

The principal provisions of this law are well 
known. Generally, it seeks to put a rising floor 
under wages and a lowering ceiling over hours. 
During the first year, starting October 24, 1938, 
the legal minimum rate for employees engaged 


These Workers Make Pants Under Sweat-Shop Conditions. Nearly All Have Received 
Wage Increases As a Result of the Passage of the Wage and Hour Law. 
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in interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, was 25 cents per 
hour. Beginning last October the minimum rate 
became 30 cents an hour and in 1945 the final 
raise to 40 cents per hour will become effective. 
( Different minima may be set, with the approval 
of the Administrator, by committees appointed 
to inquire into and make recommendations re- 
garding the wage structure in a particular in- 
dustry; but the minimum as thus established 
may not exceed 40 cents per hour. Special 
provision is made for the employment of learners 
and handicapped workers, and oppressive child 
labor is outlawed. 


URING the first year the maximum limit for 
weekly employment at regular time was 44 
hours. Additional hours might be worked pro- 
vided the worker was paid time and one-half his 
regular rate of pay. During the present year the 
maximum workweek is 42 hours, and after 
October 24 of this year it will be unlawful to 
employ any worker in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce, for more than 40 hours in a workweek 
unless such worker is paid time and one-half for 
all hours above 40. The Act does not cover agri- 
cultural and domestic service workers. (Admin- 
istrative difficulties, at least for the present, 
would seem to preclude its extension to such 
workers.) Further, the law covers only such 
workers as are engaged in or connected with 
interstate commerce—that is, it applies only to 
those who work upon or in connection with 
goods coming in from another state or intended 
for shipment into another state. Under our con- 
stitutional system the power of Congress in this 
regard can extend no further. Criminal penal- 
ties are provided for violations and the Admin- 
istrator may secure injunctions restraining future 
violations. In addition, the right is given to each 
underpaid employee to sue the employer for 
double the amount due plus a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. 

Those, stated very briefly, are the salient pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour law. But this 
law is more than a mere regulation of wages and 
hours; it is more than a condemnation of op- 
pressive child labor. It represents a congression- 
al expression of our national conviction that 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions will provide more and better jobs. 
It is the conviction that higher wages make for 
increased purchasing power, thereby increasing 
the demand for the products of our mills, fac- 
tories and farms; it is the determined belief that 
shorter hours spread the work load, thereby in- 
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creasing the demand for labor and thus dec; < 
ing the number of unemployed; and it ix « 
realization of the fact that better working - 
ditions, combined with higher wages and shi +; 
hours, will improve the health, the efficiency id 
the general well-being of the workers themse «. 
For labor knows, and the Negro knows, at 
when a man gets a raise in pay he is abl. to 
buy for his family a little more food, or bi er 
food, send his children to school a little bi er 
clothed, and possibly move into a better hi « 
in a better neighborhaod. We know also + at 
the rich alone never have been able to | 1 
enough food, clothing and shelter to keep «he 
food and clothing industries and building « .»- 
struction runing full time, and they never \ il] 
be able to because there aren’t enough of them. 
Only as a very large number of people hve 
purchasing power can America absorb the «ut- 
put of its mass production industries and prov ide 
jobs for all those willing and able to work. And 
it doesn’t matter whether the purchasing power 
comes from the “haves” or the “have nots,” the 
economic and social effects are the same in any 
case. Indeed, one of the greatest undeveloped 
markets for American goods today is the mil- 
lions of our citizens who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of those goods. 

How does the Wage and Hour law affect the 
Negro worker? Well, the answer to that, I think, 
is that the law affects black and white workers 
alike. As one Federal judge in Texas observed 
in rendering judgment for more than $75,000 
in favor of the Negro red caps and against a 
terminal company, where it was contended that 
enforcement of the law would compel the sub- 
stitution of white for colored workers ( Pickett 
v. Union Terminal Co., N. D. Tex., May 28, 
1940 


“It is all beside the question to talk about 
(there! being fifty for every one to take their 
places if they were let out. It is all beside the 
question to mention color. The law says nothing 
about color. The law says nothing about waiting 
unemployed to take the place of employees. The 
law says that every employer shall pay every em- 
ployee twenty-five cents an hour as a minimum 


wage.” 


Of course, this law was not devised for Negro 
workers any more than it was for other workers, 
but because as a marginal worker the Negro’s 
bargaining position is less secure, it seems certain 
that he will be a very large participant in its 
direct benefits. Nor has there been any racial 
distinction made in the enforcement of this law. 
The Wage and Hour Division in the U. S. De- 
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par ment of Labor, which 
has lirect charge of enforc- 
ing the Wage and Hour 
Act. has colored attorneys 
in i's Washington, Chicago 
anc Cleveland offices, a 
colored economist, colored 
stenographers, and inspec- 
tions have been made by 
colored inspectors. The 
Division has inspected col- 
ored as well as white estab- 
lishments, and has _pros- 
ecuted colored as well as 
white violators of the law. 
As to the total number of 
Negro workers covered un- 
der the Act, only a rough 
estimate based upon the 
1930 Census can be given. 
The Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Division esti- 
mates that three-quarters 
of a million Negro work- 
ers are entitled to the bene- 
fits of this law. These workers are employed 
principally in lumber and allied industries, coal 
mining, steel mills, chemical and fertilizer plants, 
slaughter and packing houses, automobile, tex- 
tile and tobacco factories. When we consider 
the technological changes of the past decade, 
the shifts in occupational opportunities and the 
increased migration of Negro workers from the 
farms to the urban centers during the depression 
years, we realize the probability that the 1940 
Census may alter the picture and indicate an 
even greater number of Negro workers who are 
benefiting from the Wage and Hour law. 

It happens sometimes that a law is fair and 
impartial on its face but is administered and 
enforced in an unfair and discriminatory man- 
ner. What of the administration and enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act? A few 
months ago the Administrator appointed an in- 
dustry committee to study wage conditions in 
the railroad industry and make recommenda- 
tions of minimum rates. There were more than 
100,000 Negroes employed in this industry in 
1930, and of course they would be directly af- 
fected by any changes in the industry’s wag” 
scale. It reflects, I think, the essential imparti- 
ality that has characterized the administration 
of this law, that a Negro sociologist-— Professor 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University-—was ap- 
pointed to and served as a member of this in- 
dustry committee. 

In several injunction suits instituted by the 
Administrator, Negro workers have been the 


Both Negro and White Workers in Canning Factories Have Benefited by Enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act, But Many Still Do Semi-Skilled Work at 
Unskilled Pay. 


direct beneficiaries. Several months ago an in- 
vestigation was made of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company. The investigation revealed 
that the company was actually paying its main- 
tenance-of-way employees (ninety per cent of 
whom are Negroes), twenty cents per hour, 
though it contended that the statutory minimum 
of twenty-five cents per hour was being paid. 
The difference resulted from the company’s 
practice of crediting each employee with five 
cents per working hour as rent for dilapidated, 
uninhabited and uninhabitable box cars; ice 
and water from a company owned well and 
pump; and special police protection which, the 
company claimed, was necessary to protect its 
Negro workers from “white hoodlums.” Under 
the terms of the judgment rendered last May in 
favor of the Administrator, the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia or- 
dered the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to pay 
back the money unjustly retained from these 
employees. As a result of this suit back wages 
amounting to between $275,000 and $300,000 
will be paid to 7,500 employees, 90 out of every 
100 of whom are colored. Because of the Ad- 
ministrator’s suit against the Cincinnati Ter- 
minal Co., Negro red caps are no longer de- 
pendent upon the gratuity of the traveling pub- 
lic for a livelihood; they are considered em- 
ployees of the company and are paid at least 
the minimum wage required by the law. And 
the courts have held likewise regarding waiters 
on interstate trains. The manufacturers of 
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King Edward cigars in Jacksonville, Florida, 
who employ several Negro girls in the produc- 
tion of cigars, have been ordered to pay and are 
paying their employees more than $70,000 due 
them in unpaid back wages under the Wage 
and Hour law. A Negro employee of a Texas 
junk dealer recently received $545 as his share 
of restitution resulting from legal action filed 
by the Division; another in Birmingham re- 
ceived approximately $800. 


OF course, no records are kept of the relative 

amounts that Negro, as distinct from white, 
workers have received as a result of enforcing this 
law. The reader is perhaps aware of several 
cases in his own community where Negro em- 
ployees have received monetary benefits as a 
result of the law, either by employee suits or by 
the payment of restitution voluntarily or by 
order of the court. It may be expected and it 
frequently is true that the violations affecting 
colored workers are more severe since Negroes 
are generally employed in the lowest paid jobs. 
Therefore, the average amount of restitution 
paid them is probably greater than that paid 
other workers. No figures are available on this 
point. But we do know that as of July 31, 1940, 
the Division had secured for underpaid employ- 
ees a total of $2,616,617. 


So that today, all over the country, Negro a: 
well as white industrial workers who have here- 
tofore been compelled, because of grossly inade- 
quate wages, to live and rear families in hovels, 
to subsist on improper food, clothing and medi- 
cal care, and to watch their children resort to 
petty crimes to supplement the family needs, 
are learning that life can be made more beauti- 
ful and more enjoyable without disrupting our 
economic order. Unemployment is decreasing 
and those who are employed are receiving a 
greater return for their labor. 


The Negro wage earner has known for some 
time that somewhere along the line the struc- 
ture of American high wage standards had 
broken down. He knew it because he could feel 
the principal beam of that structure resting 
upon, and gradually crushing the very life out 
of him. We know the price we pay for poverty 
in crime and disease and juvenile delinquency. 
We know also that poverty is a kind of disease 
that contaminates everything and everybody it 
touches. There may be some who are sufficient- 
ly well off to live on the hill, but even they can- 
not escape the necessity of paying part of the 
price for the slums down on the waterfront and 
in the alleys. If there were no more to be said 
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for the Fair Labor Standards Act than tha: jt 
is a humane measure that will lift a great m. 1) 
working people to higher, though still inz ‘e- 
quate levels of living, that alone would ¢ 
enough. 


Within the last few months we have he d 
demands for the repeal or suspension of — i¢ 
Wage and Hour law. For the most part, th se 
demands have been cloaked in_professio al 
patriotic fervor regarding the need for acce\ r- 
ated national defense preparation. It is t ie 
that in these times when two-thirds of the eart..’s 
population is either engaged in war or thre. t- 
ened with war; when from all sides we see the 
forces of national hatred and bigotry, Fasci-m 
and Communism, challenging the principles of 
democracy and the inherent right of free peo- 
ples to live in peace and security with their 
neighbors, we cannot but be vitally concerned 
with our country’s national defense. But does 
adequate preparation for the defense of the 
nation require that labor should sacrifice all or 
even part of the social gains it has achieved in 
recent years? I think not. 


Recently Colonel Philip B. Fleming, an active 
officer in the U. S. Corps of Engineers and Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour law, wrote 
the President as follows: 


As a soldier, the nation’s defense is my 
primary interest. My assignment to the administra- 
tion of a labor law has in no way lessened that 
interest 

“Were there any defense need in certain indus- 
tries for abrogation of the time-and-one-half rule, 
nothing could keep me from so reporting. In my 
contacts with industry no such need has yet been 


demonstrated to me... .” 


The President has, on several occasions, added 
his appreval to the views thus expressed by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator. 


Also, it has been said that the 40-hour weck 
contributed to the defeat of France and that the 
continued operation of our Wage and Hour law 
is likely to do the same for this country. Such 
statements find no support in the record. Fully 
nine months before the outbreak of the war the 
French were working as long hours as the Ger- 
mans. And when Germany later lengthened 
its working hours to as much as 16 a day, there 
was such an alarming increase of industrial ac- 
cidents and stoppages as to attract the serious 
attention of the Nazi authorities. Seven months 
after we entered the last war, The Chief of 
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Negro Women Workers in the Tobacco Industry Were 
Notoriously Underpaid Until the Wage and Hour Lau 
Created a Minimum Scale. 


Ordnance of the U. S. Army and The Quarter- 
master General issued a general order saying : 


Industrial history proves that reasonable 
hours, fair working conditions, and a proper wage 
scale are essential to high production. During the 
war every attempt should be made to conserve 
in every way possible all of our achievements in 
the way of social betterment they actually 
contribute to efficiency. To waive them would 
be a shortsighted policy, leading gradually but 
inevitably toward lowered production.” 


UT, it seems to me, the most complete answer 

to those who would suspend the hours of work 
regulation is the fact that the law does not peg 
hours at any rigid level. Industry may employ 
labor for any number of hours per week so long 
as time and one-half is paid for all hours above 
the maximum. This has been an accepted prin- 
ciple ef American labor economics for many 
years; there was no corresponding safety valve 
in the French 40-hour law. 

So that the real, as distinguished from the 
vocal, reason why certain reactionaries are 
clamoring for the repeal or the suspension of 
our wage and hour standards is not their con- 
cern over our defense preparations. Rather, it 
is a continuation of the same efforts that they 


have made during the past 150 years to emascu- 
late or destroy every legislative enactment de- 
signed to benefit the working man. We are told 
by them that business “is being regimented ;” 
yet no objection was ever raised by them to the 
regimentation of labor in the slums of our cities. 
We are told that business “lacks confidence” 
and is being “driven into bankruptcy ;” and yet, 
according to a very recent report published by 
the National City Bank of New York, the cor- 
perate net profits of 100 leading corporations 
during the first six months of this year gained 
58% over last year’s figures. What these “view- 
ers with alarm” really mean is that busines: 
must be left free to do exactly as it pleases. Such 
has been and perhaps will always be the selfish 
plea of a small minority who still believe that 
capital is entitled as of right to its pound of 
labor’s flesh. We can understand those few busi- 
nessmen who protest against the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. We can understand that a 
manufacturer who has long enjoyed an advan- 
tage over his competitors by paying starvation 
wages naturally would object to having that 
advantage wiped out by being forced to pay 
decent wages. But what we can’t understand 
is that this demand for repeal should come very 
largely from precisely the same people who ob- 
ject to expenditures for relief. It seems fairly 
elementary to me that a workman who doesn’t 
earn enough to live on must be able to supple- 
ment his earnings from some other legitimate 
source. And there is no other source but relief. 
In other words, to speak plainly, the taxpayers 
are called upon to dig into their own pockets to 
subsidize ruinous competition against emplovers 
who conscientiously try to maintain high stand- 
ards. These unscrupulous competitors don’t 
want to pay their victims enough to live on, and, 
on the other hand, they object to the taxpayers 
giving them enough or affording them an op- 
portunity to earn enough on which to live. Per- 
haps it is true that we cannot spend our way 
into prosperity. But does any sane person ima- 
gine that we can starve ourselves into pro:perity ? 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is concerned 
with the Negro onlv as a wage worker. It secks 
to protect him from ruthless exploitation, just 
as it secks to protect all workers, of every racial 
group, from exploitation. 

Yet, every time the Negro’s status has been 
improved economically, he has increased his 
cultural contributions to American life, become 
a better citizen and a better neighbor. And this 
law, because it has done much for the economic 
security of the Negro and increasingly will do 
more, has planted his feet more firmly in the 
path of progress. 
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HE young Negro welfare investigator, 
carrying her briefcase, entered the ornate 
foyer of the Central Park West apartment 

house. She was making a collateral call. Earlier 
in the day she had visited an aging colored 
woman in a rented room in Harlem. Investiga- 
tion had proved that the woman was not quite 
old enough for Old Age Assistance, and yet no 
longer young enough to be classified as employ- 
able. Nothing, therefore, stood in the way of 
her eligibility for relief. Here was a clear case 
of need. This collateral call on her last employer 
was merely routine. 

The investigator walked toward the elevator, 
close on the heels of a well-dressed woman with 
a dog. She felt shy. Most of her collaterals were to 
housewives in the Bronx or supervisors of main- 
tenance workers in office buildings. Such calls 
were never embarrassing. A moment ago as she 
neared the doorway, the doorman had regarded 
her intently. The service entrance was plainly 
to her left, and she was walking past it. He had 
been on the point of approaching when a tenant 
emerged and dispatched him for a taxi. He had 
stood for a moment torn between his immediate 
duty and his sense of outrage. Then he had 
gone away dolefully, blowing his whistle. 

The woman with the dog reached the elevator 
just as the doors slid open. The dog bounded in, 
and the elevator boy bent and rough-housed 
with him. The boy’s agreeable face was black, 
and the investigator felt a flood of relief. 

The woman entered the elevator and smiling- 
ly faced front. Instantly the smile left her face, 
and her eyes hardened. The boy straightened, 
faced front, too, and gaped in surprise. Quickly 
he glanced at the set face of his passenger. 

“Service entrance’s outside,” he said sullenly. 

The investigator said steadily, “I am not em- 
ployed here. I am here to see Mrs. Coleman on 
business.” 

“If you’re here on an errand or somethin’ 
like that,” he argued doggedly, “you still got 
to use the service entrance.” 

She stared at him with open hate, despising 
him for humiliating her before and because of 
a woman of an alien race. 

“T am here as a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. If you refuse me the use of 
this elevator, my office will take it up with the 
management.” 

She did not know if this was true, but the 
elevator boy would not know either. 

“Get in then,” he said rudely, and rolled his 
eyes at his white passenger as if to convey his 
regret at the discomfort he was causing her. 

The doors shut and the three shot upward, 
without speaking to or looking at each other. 
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(A Short Story) 


@ By DOROTHY WEST 


The woman with the dog, in a far corner. ver 
pointedly held the small harmless animal on a 
tight leash. 

The car stopped at the fourth floor, and the 
doors slid open. No one moved. There was a 
ten-second wait. 

“You getting out or not?” the 
savagely. 

There 
dressing. 

“Is this my flocr?” asked the investigator. 

His sarcasm rippled. “You want Mrs. Cole- 
man, don’t you?” 

“Which is her apartment?” she asked thickly. 

“Ten-A. You're holding up my passenger.” 

When the door closed, she leaned against it, 
feeling sick, and trying to control her trembling. 
She was young and vulnerable. Her contact 
with Negroes was confined to frightened relief 
folks who did everything possible to stay in her 
good graces, and the members of her own set. 
among whom she was a favorite because of her 
two degrees and her civil service appointment. 
She had almost never run into Negroes who did 
not treat her with respect. 

In a moment or two she walked down the 
hall to Ten-A. She rang, and after a little wait 
a handsome middle-aged woman opened the 
door. 

“How do you do?” the woman said in a soft 
drawl. She smiled. “You're from the relief of- 
fice, aren’t you? Do come in.” 

“Thank you,” said the investigator, smiling, 
too, relievedly. 

“Right this way,” said Mrs. Coleman, lead- 
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ing the way into a charming living-room. She 
ind cated an upholstered chair. “Please sit 
down.” 

‘he investigator, who never sat in overstuffed 
chairs in the homes of her relief clients, plumped 
down and smiled again at Mrs. Coleman. Such 
a pleasant woman, such a pleasant room. It 
was going to be a quick and easy interview. She 
let her briefcase slide to the floor beside her. 

Mrs. Coleman sat down in a straight chair 
and looked searchingly at the investigator. Then 
she said somewhat breathlessly, “You gave me 
to understand that Mammy has applied for re- 
lief.” 

The odious title sent a little flicker of dislike 
across the investigator’s face. She answered 
stiffly, “I had just left Mrs. Mason when I tele- 
phoned you for this appointment.” 

Mrs. Coleman smiled disarmingly, though she 
colored a little. 

“She has been with us ever since I can re- 
member. I call her Mammy, and so does my 
daughter.” 

“That's a sort of nurse, isn’t it?” the investi- 
gator asked coldly. “I had thought Mrs. Mason 
was a general maid.” 

“Is that what she said?” 

‘Why, I understood she was discharged be- 
cause she was no longer physically able to per- 
form her duties.” 

“She wasn’t discharged.” 

The investigator looked dismayed. She had 
not anticipated complications. She felt for her 
briefcase. 

“I’m very confused, Mrs. Coleman. Will you 
tell me just exactly what happened then? I had 
no idea Mrs. Mason was—-was misstating the 
situation.” She opened her briefcase. 

Mrs. Coleman eyed her severely. “There's 
nothing to write down. Do you have to write 
down things? It makes me feel as if I were 
being investigated.” 

“I’m sorry,” the investigator said quickly, 
snapping shut her briefcase. “If it would be 
distasteful—. I apologize again. Please go on.” 


“Well, there’s little to tell. It all happened 
so quickly. My daughter was ill. My nerves 
were on edge. I may have said something that 
upset Mammy. One night she was here. The 
next morning she wasn’t. I’ve been worried 
sick about her.” 

“Did you report her disappearance ?” 


“Her clothes were gone, too. It didn’t seem 
a matter for the police. It was obvious that she 
had left of her own accord. Believe me, young 


woman, I was relieved when you telephoned 
me.” Her voice shook a little. 

“Tm glad I can assure you that Mrs. Mason 
appears quite well. She only said she worked 
for you. She didn’t mention your daughter. 
I hope she has recovered.” 

“My daughter is married,” Mrs. Coleman 
said slowly. “She had a child. It was stillborn. 
We have not seen Mammy since. For months 
she had looked forward to nursing it.” 

“I’m sure it was a sad loss to all of you,” the 
investigator said gently. “And old Mrs. Mason, 
perhaps she felt you had no further use for her. 
It may have unsettled her mind. Temporarily,” 
she added hastily. “She seems quite sane.” 

“Of course, she is,” said Mrs. Coleman with 
a touch of bitterness. “She’s old and contrary. 
She knew we would worry about her. She did 
it deliberately.” 

This was not in the investigator's province. 
She cleared her throat delicately. 

“Would you take her back, Mrs. Coleman ?” 

“I want her back,” cried Mrs. Coleman. “She 
has no one but us. She is just like one of the 
family.” 

“You’re very kind,” the investigator mur- 
mured. “Most people feel no responsibility for 
their aging servants.” 

“You do not know how dear a mammy is to 
a southerner. I nursed at Mammy’s breast. I 
cannot remember a day in my life without her.” 

The investigator reached for her briefcase 
and rose. 

“Then it is settled that she may return?” 

A few hours ago there had been no doubt in 
her mind of old Mrs. Mason’s eligibility for re- 
lief. With this surprising turn there was nothing 
to do but reject the case for inadequate proof 
of need. It was always a feather in a field work- 
er’s cap to reject a case that had been accepted 
for home investigation by a higher paid intake 
worker. 

Mrs. Coleman looked at the investigator al- 
most beseechingly. 

“My child, I cannot tell you how much I will 
be in your debt if you can persuade Mammy 
te return. Can't you refuse to give her relief? 
She really is in need of nothing as long as I am 
living. Poor thing, what has she been doing for 
money? How has she been eating? In what 
sort of place is she staying?” 

“She’s very comfortable, really. She had three 
dollars when she came uptown to Harlem. She 
rented a room, explained her circumstances to 
her landlady, and is getting her meals there. I 
know that landlady. She has other roomers 
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who are on relief. She trusts them until they 
get their relief checks. They never cheat her.” 

“Oh, thank God! I must give you something 
to give to that woman. How good Negroes are. 
I am so glad it was you who came. You are 
so sympathetic. I could not have talked so freely 
to a white investigator. She would not have 
understood.” 

The investigator's smile was wintry. She re- 
sented this well-meant restatement of the trusted 
position of the good Negro. 

She said civilly, however, “I’m going back to 
Mrs. Mason’s as soon as I leave here. I hope I 
can persuade her to return to you tonight.” 

“Thank you! Mammy was happy here, be- 
lieve me. She had nothing to do but a little 
dusting. We are a small family, myself, my 
daughter, and her husband. I have a girl who 
comes every day to do the hard work. She 
preferred to sleep in, but I wanted Mammy to 
have the maid’s room. It’s a lovely room with 
a private bath. It’s next to the kitchen, which 
is nice for Mammy. Old people potter about 
so. I’ve lost girl after girl who felt she was 
meddlesome. But I’ve always thought of Mam- 
my’s comfort first.” 

“I’m sure you have,” said the investigator 
politely, wanting to end the interview. She made 
a move toward departure. “Thank you again 
for being so cooperative.” ; 

Mrs. Coleman rose and crossed to the door- 
way. 

“IT must get my purse. Will you wait a mo- 
ment ?” 

Shortly she reappeared. 
purse. 

“It’s been ten days. Please give that landlady 
this twenty dollars. No, it isn’t too much. And 
here is a dollar for Mammy’s cab fare. Please 
put her in the cab yourself.” 

“T’'ll do what I can.” The investigator smiled 
candidly. “It must be nearly four, and my 
working day ends at five.” 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs. Coleman said distract- 
edly. “And now I just want you to peep in at 
my daughter. Mammy will want to know how 
she is. She’s far from well, poor lambie.” 


She opened her 


i ene investigator followed Mrs. Coleman down 

‘ the hall. At an open door they paused. 
A pale young girl lay on the edge of a big tossed 
bed. One hand was in her tangled hair, the 
other clutched an empty bassinet. The wheels 
rolled down and back, down and back. The 
girl glanced briefly and without interest at her 
mother and the investigator, then turned her 
face away. 
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“It tears my heart,” Mrs. Coleman w js. 
pered in a choked voice. “Her baby, and +: +n 
Mammy. She has lost all desire to live. 
she is young and she will have other child n. 
If she would only let me take away that b ¥- 
net! I am not the nurse that Mammy is. 1u 
can see how much Mammy is needed here.” 

They turned away and walked in silenc: to 
the outer door. The investigator was genui: 4|\ 
touched, and eager to be off on her erranc of 
mercy. 

Mrs. Coleman opened the door, and fo a 
moment seemed at a loss as to how to say go d- 
bve. Then she said quickly, “Thank you or 
coming,” and shut the door. 

The investigator stood in indecision at ‘he 
elevator, half persuaded to walk down thice 
flights of stairs. But this, she felt, was turning 
tail, and pressed the elevator button. 

The door opened. The boy looked at her 
sheepishly. He swallowed and said ingratiating- 
ly, “Step in, miss. Find your party all right?” 

She faced front, staring stonily ahead of her, 
and felt herself trembling with indignation at 
this new insolence. 

He went on whiningly, “That woman was in 
my car is mean as hell. I was just puttin’ on to 
please her. She hates niggers “cept when they re 
bowin’ and scraping’. She was the one had 
the old doorman fired. You see for yourself they 
got a white one now. With white folks needin’ 
jobs, us niggers got to eat dirt to hang on.” 

The investigator's face was expressionless 
cept for a barely perceptible wincing at his care- 
less use of a hated word. 

He pleaded, “You're colored like me. You 
ought to understand. I was only doing my job 
I got to eat same as white folks, same as you.” 

They rode the rest of the way in a silence 
interrupted only by his heavy sighs. When they 
reached the ground floor, and the door slid 
open, he said sorrowfully, “Good-bye, miss.” 

She walked down the hall and out into the 
street, past the glowering doorman, with her 
face stern and her stomach slightly sick. 

The investigator rode uptown on a_north- 
bound bus. At One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Street she alighted and walked cast. Presently 
she entered a well-kept apartment house. ‘The 
elevator operator deferentially greeted her and 
whisked her upwards. 

She rang the bell of number fifty-four, and 
visited briefly with the landlady, who was quite 
overcome by the unexpected payment of twenty 
dollars. When she could escape her profuse 
thanks, the investigator went to knock at Mrs. 

Mason’s door. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Mason. The investi- 
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g. ior entered the small, square room. “Oh, it’s 
you, dear,” said Mrs. Mason, her lined brown 
lighting up. 

She was sitting by the window in a wide rock- 
e: In her black, with a clean white apron tied 
about her waist, and a white bandanna bound 
ound her head, she looked ageless and full of 
remembering. 

Mrs. Masen grasped her rockér by the arms 
and twisted around until she faced the investi- 
gator. 

She explained shyly, “I just sit here for hours 
lookin’ out at the people. I ain’ seen so many 
colored folks at one time since I left down home. 
Sit down, child, on the side of the bed. Hit’s 
softer than that straight chair yonder.” 

The investigator sat down on the straight 
chair, net because the bedspread was not scrupu- 
lously clean, but because what she had come to 
say needed stiff decorum. 

“I'm all right here, Mrs. Mason. I won't be 
leng.” 

“I was hopin’ you could set awhile. My land- 
lady’s good, but she’s got this big flat. Don't 
vive her time for much settin’.” 

The investigator, seeing an opening, nodded 
understandingly. 

“Yes, it must be pretty lonely for you here 
after being so long an intimate part of the Cole- 
man family.” 

The old woman's face darkened. “Shut back 
in that bedroom behin’ the kitchen? This here’s 
what I like. My own kind and color. I'm too 
old a dog to be learnin’ new tricks.” 


“Your duties with Mrs. Coleman were very 
slight. I know you are getting on in years, but 
you are not too feeble for light employment. 
You were not entirely truthful with me. I wes 
led to believe you did all the housework.” 


The old woman Icoked furtively at the inves 
tigator. “How come you know diffrent now ?” 

“I've just left Mrs. Coleman.” 

Bafflement veiled the old woman’s eyes. “You 
didn’ believe what all I tol’ you?” 

“We always visit former employers. It’s part 
of our job, Mrs. Mason. Sometimes an employ- 
er will re-hire our applicants. Mrs. Coleman is 
ood enough to want you back. Isn't that pref- 


erable to being a public charge ?” 


“T ain’t a-goin’ back,” said the old woman 
vehemently. 

The investigator was very exasperated. “Why, 
Mrs. Mason?” she asked gently. 

“That’s an ungodly woman,” the old lady 
snapped. “And I’m God-fearin’. *Tain’t no room 


in one house for God and the devil. I’m too 
near the grave to be servin’ two masters.” 

To the young investigator this was evasion 
by superstitious mutterings. 

“You don’t make yourself very clear, Mrs. 
Mason. Surely Mrs. Coleman didn’t interfere 
with your religious convictions. You left her 
home the night after her daughter’s child was 
born dead. Until then, apparently, you had no 
religious scruples.” 

The old woman looked at the investigator 
wearily. Then her head sank forward on her 
breast. 

“That child warn’t born dead.” 

The investigator said impatiently, “But sure! 
the hospital— ?” 

“°T’warnt born in no hospital.” 

“But the doctor 

“Little sly man. Looked like he'd cut his own 
throat for a dollar.” 

“Was the child deformed?” the investigato 
asked helplessly. 

“Hit was a beautiful baby,” said the old 
woman bittetiy. 


“Why, no one would destroy a healthy child,” 
the investigator cried indignantly. “Mrs. Cole- 
man hopes her daughter will have more chil- 
dren.” She paused, then asked anxiously, “Her 
daughter is really married, isn’t she? I mean, 
the baby wasn’t-— illegitimate ?” 

“Its ma and pa were married down home. 
A church weddin’. They went to school together. 
They was all right till they come up N’th. Then 
she started workin’ on ‘em. Old ways wasn't 
good enough for her.” 


HE investigator looked at her watch. It was 

nearly five. This last speech had been rambling 
gossip. Here was an old woman clearly un- 
oriented in her northern transplanting. Her 
position as mammy made her part of the family. 
Evidently she felt that gave her a matriarchal 
right to arbitrate its destinies. Her small griev- 
ances against Mrs. Coleman had magnified 
themselves in her mind until she could make 
this illogical accusation of infanticide as com- 
pensation for her homesickness for the folkways 
of the South. Her move to Harlem bore this out. 
To explain her reason for establishing a separate 
residence, she had told a fantastic story that 
could not be checked, and would not be record- 
ed, unless the welfare office was prepared to face 
a libel suit. 

“Mrs. Mason,” said the investigator, “please 
listen carefully. Mrs. Coleman has told me that 
you are not only wanted but very much needed 
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in her home. There you will be given food and 
shelter in return for small services. Please un- 


will be so glad to see you. She’s very ill, an | 
needs your nursing.” 


derstand that I sympathize with your—imagin- The old woman showed no interest. Her hea . 
ings, but you cannot remain here without public had sunk forward on her breast again. She sai 
assistance, and I cannot recommend to my su- listlessly, ““Let her ma finish what she starte< 
periors that public assistance be given you.” I won't have no time for nursin’. I'll be dow 
The old woman, who had listened worriedly, on my knees rasslin’ with the devil. I done to 
now said blankly, “You mean I ain’t a-gonna you the devil’s done eased out God in tha 
get it?” house.” 
“No, Mrs. Mason, I’m sorry. And now it’s The investigator nodded indulgently, an 
ten to five. Pll be glad to help you pack your picked up a framed photograph that was lyin: 
things, and put you in a taxi.” face down in the drawer. She turned it over anc 
The old woman looked helplessly around the involuntarily smiled at the smiling child in old- 
room as if seeking a hiding place. Then she fashioned dress. 
looked back at the investigator, her mouth “This little girl,” she said, “it’s Mrs. Coleman. 
trembling. isn’t it?” 
“You're my own people, child. Can’ you fix The old woman did not look up. Her voice 
up a story for them white folks at the relief, was still listless. 
so’s I could get to stay here where it’s nice?” “That was my daughter.” 
“That would be collusion, Mrs. Mason. And The investigator dropped the photograph on 8 
that would cost me my job.” the bed as if it were a hot coal. Blindly she went 
_ The investigator rose. She was going to pack back to the bureau, gathered up the rest of the 
the old woman’s things herself. She was heartily things, and dumped them over the photograph. 
sick of her contrariness, and determined to sce She was a young investigator, and it was two 
her settled once and for all. minutes to five. Her job was to give or withhold 
“Now where is your bag?” she asked with relief. That was all. 
forced cheeriness. “First I'll empty these bureau “Mrs. Mason,” she said, “please, please un- : 
drawers.” She began to do so, laving things derstand. This is my job.” ul 
neatly on the bed. “Mrs. Coleman’s daughter The old woman gave no sign of having heard t 
s 
t 
‘ 
Negro Syncopation 
By JAMES E. ALSBROOK 
Y naked feet performed the juba dance, i 
My pagan voice sang ‘in wild harmony, ( 
My soul was meek, submissive to the trance 
Conjured by tom-toms’ subtle ecstacy. é 
I sang of freedom while a hated slave, ) 
I smiled and lived—hoped for a happy day. 
My heart was strong, my music made me brave ' 
When gold-mad slavers kept my lore at bay. 


So now my “swing” and “blues” relate the tale | 
Of jungles, auction blocks and slave plantations. ( 
The banjo’s glee, the whip, the mournful wail | 
Of agony live in my syncopations. | 


These, faithful mirrors of my struggling heart, | 
Are my inheritance, the New World’s art. 


The Virgin 
Islander’s 
Progress 


® By VALDEMAR A. HILL 


STUDY of the political conditions of 
A the natives of the Virgin Islands, from 

the entrance of the Danes in 1671 to 
the present day, will only indicate a progress 
that has been very gradual. The only definite 
step of worth was when the United States Con- 
gress granted the Islands self-government with 
the passing of the Organic Act of 1936. 

During the Danish regime the Colonial Coun- 
cil was made up of fifteen members, eleven elect- 
ed by the people and four appointed by the 
Governor. No citizenship was required of the 
candidates; there was simply a residence re- 
quirement of five years. There are men still liv- 
ing in the Virgin Islands who served in the 
Colonial Council under the Danish regime. 

In the early part of the Danish rule the 
members of the Colonial Council were influen- 
tial planters and businessmen mostly Danes 
from birth. At that time. because the Negroes 
who comprise the greater portion of the popula- 
tion were slaves, no definite move for their up- 
lift was made. All the ordinances and discus- 
sions of that period were for the benefit of the 
Danish planters and foreign businessmen. A few 
of the laws to govern the slaves will give a 
graphic impression of the attitude of that 
period : 

“One white person shall be sufficient witness 
against a slave, and if a slave be suspected of 
crime, he can be tried by torture. 

“A slave meeting a white person shall step 
aside, and wait until he passes; if not, he may 
be flogged. 


“A slave who runs away for eight days shall! 
have one hundred and fifty stripes, for twelve 
weeks he shall lose a leg, and for six months he 
shall forfeit his life unless the owner pardons 
him with the loss of one leg. 

“The leader of runaway slaves shall be 
pinched three times with red-hot irons and then 
hung.” 

With such a background, dating back more 
than a hundred years, it is easy to understand 
how the offspring of such people were bewil- 
dered when they were liberated in 1848, the 
year slavery was abolished in the Danish West 
Indian Islands. 

No wonder they had difficulty in understand- 
ing their political rights and learning their prop- 
er function in government after liberation. It 
must have been an uphill battle, and even to 
the present day we can still find traces of the 
effects of slavery in the psychology and trend 
of thought of the natives. 

One of the outstanding Councilmen of the 
period directly after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was Robert Macahughue, who served 
during 1874 and 1875. His stinging attacks on 
the cruelty of the Danish governor are reported 
to have been excruciating. The effect of his 
writing, and that of an early member of the 
de Lagard family, is supposed to have been the 
direct cause of the death of Governor Birch. 
Macahughue was so greatly admired by the peo- 
ple that after his death they erected a monu- 
ment over his grave in commemoration of the 
good work he had done during his lifetime. 

The basis of the Danish method of govern- 
ment in the colonies was a paternal system. In 
1906 the Colonial Law to govern the Danish 
West Indian Islands was issued by Frederik 
the Eighth, by the Grace of God King of Den- 
mark, the Vandals and the Goths, Duke of 
Slesvig, Holstein, Stormarn, Ditmarksen, Lauren- 
borg and Oldenburg. This Colonial Law was 
the direct result of the visit of a Danish Royal 
Commission to the Islands in 1903-1904. The 
outstanding point of the Colonial Law of 1906 
is the fact that it is still in force in the Virgin 
Islands, except the parts that are in conflict with 
the Organic Act of 1936. 

Although the islands have been changed from 
the Danish regime to the rule of the United 
States of America, passed through fourteen 
years of Navy administration, and are now un- 
der civil government, the Colonial Law, drafted 
for a particular period of decadent conditions, 
is still in force and effect. 

Around 1919-20 three outstanding natives 
made a strenuous fight to prevent the ex- 
tension of the prohibition amendment of the 
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United States Constitution to the Virgin Islands. 
These leaders were James Chesterfield Roberts, 
Abram Smith, and Auguste Burnet. They fore- 
saw the harm it would do to the rum industry 
of the islands, and felt that prohibition would 
ruin their largest business. 

The fight was lost and with the extension of 
prohibition to the islands, the rum industry was 
killed. It did not revive until 1935, when the 
Federal Government established the Virgin 
Islands Company. 

The backwardness of the islands can well be 
realized when it is known that up to 1918 there 
were no laws governing procuring of bail for 
persons under arrest. The only way a person who 
was arrested could be released from jail before 
trial was by getting the Danish pastor to encour- 
age the Police Master to do so. This condition 
was remedied in St. Thomas in 1918. 

When the first delegation of natives went to 
the United States in 1922, the purpose was to 
make the Virgin Islands known on the contin- 
ent. The members of this delegation were 
Messrs. Conrad Corneiro, Adolph Sixto (both 
deceased ) and George Moorchead. To their sur- 
prise the only department in Washington, D. C., 
that knew about the Virgin Islands was the 
Navy Department—not even the State Depart- 
ment seemed to have any knowledge of what 
the Virgin Islands were or where they were 


“We Have Not Forgotten” 
By ROBERT E. HAYDEN 


E have not forgotten the prayers you prayed, 
Black fathers, O black mothers, kneeling in 


located. The delegates were treated courteous! 
as strangers; but as soon as they mentione 
their home, the Virgin Islands, their hos: 
evinced surprise. Even at the present time th 
Virgin Islands are too little known in the Unite 
States. 

What can be termed the turning point in th 
political progress of the Islands is the passin 
of the Organic Act in 1936. This Act grants 
great deal more self-government to the peop! 
than ever was possible before. Since 1922 mam 
militant leaders have been clamoring for civi 
government, and eventually the change came i 
1931 when the first civilian governor, Paul M 
Pearson, was inaugurated. 

It has been argued by many persons that the 
Virgin Islands are not yet ready for self-govern 
ment as bestowed upon them by the Organic 
Act. While the passing of the Act may have 
found the people a little unprepared, since it 
was unprecedented, it is very important to note 
that the inhabitants had long before grasped the 
principles of American democracy, and so far 
have been able to carry on admirably. 

It is expected that there will be more pro- 
gress in the next decade because the natives 
will have a chance to use their knowledge, 
experience and energy effectively, and not to 
waste it under a system of government that was 
almost wholly paternal. 


The cabin gloom, debased, yet in your hearts 

Bearing high spring-time pageantries of faith. 

We have not forgotten your morning hope, 

More burning than the sun of cottonfields 

Upon dark shackled limbs, nor songs your anguish 


Suckled. 


These are the vital flesh and blood 


Of any strength we have ; these are the soil 
From which our souls’ strict meaning came--where grew 
The roots of all our dreams of freedom’s wide 


And legendary spring. 


And if we keep 


Our love for this American earth, black fathers, 
O black mothers, believing that its fields 

Will bear for us at length a harvesting 

Of sun, it is because your spirits walk 

Beside us as we plough; it is because 


This land has grown from your great, deathless hearts. 
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How the United States Housing Administra- 

tion, With the Aid of Local Housing Authori- 

ties, Is Providing Modern, Clean, Low-Cost 
Homes for Negro Families. 


@ By FRANK S. HORNE 


private agencies, has depicted the wretched 

shacks and tenements in which the great 
masses of Negroes are compelled to live. The 
findings of these studies are regularly confirmed 
in applications submitted by local housing au- 
thorities to the United States Housing Authority 
for financial assistance in 
the development of low- 
rent projects. In nearly all 
sections of the country, in 
metropolitan centers as well 
as in small towns, the pat- 
tern is the same: Negroes 
occupy the most inade- 
quate dwellings of any sec- 
tion of the community's 
population. There is one 
exception to this genera! 
pattern. In the Southwest. 
the Mexican displac es the 
Negro from this unenviable 
position. 

So well established is the 
need for improved housing 
among Negroes, so_ well 
known the facts, and so 
well understood the dire 
social implications of these 
conditions that there is no 
need to dwell upon them 
a! this time. Social workers 


GS private after survey, by public as well as 


know these conditions. They have been in and 
out of the dank, crowded, poorly ventilated, and 
ill heated houses in which so many Negro fami- 
lies live. They have observed the devastating 
impact of this environment upon the lives of the 
people. Moreover, they have been among the 
foremost workers in a nation-wide campaign to 
improve these conditions through an effective 
public housing program. 


What we are considering here is_ the 
extent to which the Government’s public hous- 
ing program has been able to cope with this 
problem and the effect of the program upon the 
entire housing situation which confronts us. At 
the outset, it should be clearly understood that 
public housing in this country, now only six 
years old, is of too recent development to do 
more than indicate _possibilities—possibilities 
which have been demonstrated in European 
countries where public housing has been devel- 
oped for a generation or longer. However, even 
our brief experience indicates important trends 
in the direction of improved conditions. 

Further, we must recognize that decent hous- 
ing is not a cure-all. It does not make the sick 
well, the poor wealthy, or the evil good. At best 
it provides the environment which protects 
health, affords decent living standards for low 
income families, and encourages the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. There remain many 
social and economic problems which can not 
be solved through housing alone. 


These Slum Homes in Jamaica, Long Island, Were Torn Down to Make Way for 

the New South Jamaica Housing Project, Where Many Negroes Now Live. 
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Negro Engineers, Firemen, and Skilled Workmen, As 
Employed in Many Housing Projects. 


In discussing the influence of low-rent housing 
‘projects on the urban housing situation, we must 

consider the existing conditions and gauge the 
extent to which the public housing program has 
affected these conditions. As already indicated, 
the urgent need for decent housing which con- 
fronts one-third of the families of this country is 
widely recognized. The United States Housing 
Authority has available only the sum of $695,- 
000,000 with which to attack the slums of this 
nation through the development of low-rent 
housing projects. To the sums loaned by the 
USHA, the local housing authorities contribute 
an additional 10 percent of the total develop- 
ment costs. Under this program a total of 160,- 
000 new dwelling units is being developed. 
It is apparent that only the surface can be 
scratched unless additional funds are made 
available for a long term program. 

This discussion poses two basic questions: 
First, how has the public housing program af- 
fected the physical aspects of the housing situa- 
tion ; and second, what have been the social con- 
sequences of this program ? 

Because the USHA program requires the eli- 
mination of one substandard home for every new 
dwelling developed, the projects have not direct- 
ly expanded the housing facilities except in com- 
munities where equivalent elimination has been 
postponed or curtailed by the remodeling of sub- 
standard dwellings. This has been done in some 
communities where projects have been devel- 
oped upon vacant sites and where the shortage 
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of housing has been so 
acute as to necessitate he 
postponement of den li- 
tion. 

Seeking to avert a sh rt- 
age in housing for mi. >r- 
ity groups resulting { om 
the demolition of subs -n- 
dard dwellings, the US [A 
has incorporated into _ its 
basic policy a statement on 
this problem. “Any | -al 
program which invo ves 
the demolition of a nium- 
ber of houses available to 
minority racial groups 
which is considerably great- 
er than the total to be pro- 
vided for these groups in 
the new project is undesir- 
able,” it asserts. The state- 
ment further points out 

As Managers, Are the artificial limitations 
placed upon Negroes and 
Mexicans’ which hinder 
their free movement frim one section of a city 
to another. é 


However, indirectly, the program has in- 
creased the number of housing units available 
by stimulating the development of new homes 
and the remodeling of others by private build- 
ers. According to a recent survey by the USHA, 
the sum of $15,000,000 has been spent in the 
last two years for new buildings and reconstruc- 
tion in the neighborhoods of 78 low rent hous- 
ing projects throughout the nation. This has 
been particularly true in the vicinity of projects 
developed in outlying districts. In the neighbor- 
hood of Langston, the Negro-occupied project in 
Washington, building permits for the construc- 
tion of 134 new dwellings valued at $500,000 
were issued during this two-year period. Indeed, 
a new subdivision is being developed in that 
neighborhood. On land adjacent to the Durkee- 
ville project in Jacksonville, Florida, private 
builders are also developing a subdivision. Like- 
wise improvements were reported on properties 
adjacent to Negro-occupied projects in Detroit, 
Memphis, Miami, Columbia, South Carolina: 
Evansville, Indiana; and Lexington, Kentucky. 


Such building activity naturally relieves in 
some measure the congestion in the crowded 
centers of population. For the most part these 
privately constructed dwellings have not been 
for families of the lowest income. But we know 
that restrictive covenants and custom have con- 
fined most Negroes to ghettos, making the prob- 
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len of finding a decent home almost as diffi- 
cul’ for the better off families as for those of low 
inc me. 

there is the added fact that in many com- 
muitities, owners of substandard dwellings have 
becn impelled to improve their properties in or- 
de: to keep their tenants. Run-down houses 
which had been neglected for years have been 
painted and repaired following the announce- 
ment that a low-rent housing project was to be 
developed in the community. 


Moreover, the projects have been the means 
by which recreational facilities have been made 
available in communities which previously had 
had no such facilities for Negroes. Each project 
includes play areas and recreational space for 
children and adults. Usually equipment is pro- 
vided either by the local authority or by another 
city department. These facilities, including com- 
munity houses, are made available not only to 
the tenants, but also to the families living in the 
neighborhood. Able Negro management in most 
projects has succeeded in developing community 
spirit through the introduction of integrated 
programs for the intelligent use of these facilities. 
The devolopment of projects has in several in- 
stances been the occasion for the acquiring of 
new schools in the community, sometimes with 
the financial assistance of such a Federal agency 
as the Public Works Administration or the Work 
Projects Administration. 


Undoubtedly the availability of these new 
community recrea- 
tional facilities, together 
with relief from congestion 
within the home, has con- 
tributed measurably to the 
low delingency rates 
among children of families 
living in public housing 
projects. According to a 
report of Judge W. H. 
Berkman of the Miami 
Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court, not a single 
case of juvenile  delin- 
quency had reached his 
court from the Liberty 
Square housing project in 
that city during the two- 
and-a-half years since its 
opening. During the same 
period, delinquency cases 
had continued to be heavy 
from other sections of the 
city where low-income Ne- 
gro families lived. Similar 


experiences have been reported from other cities 
in which projects are located. 


Likewise there has been evidence of improved 
health standards among project families. Among 
the Negroes of the District of Columbia in 1938 
there were 24.4 births and 17.0 deaths per thou- 
sand persons, and 70.8 infant deaths per thou- 
sand live births. These figures were for the en- 
tire Negro population, including the better off 
families in decent homes as well as those of low 
income living in substandard dwellings. Among 
the more than 900 persons living in Langston 
Terrace, in Washington, there were 25 births, 
no infant deaths and only 2 adult deaths during 
the year ending April 30, 1939. The tenants of 
Langston were low-income families who previ- 
ously had lived in substandard dwellings. 


After visiting a number of USHA-aided pro- 
jects in Southern cities, George S. Schuyler ob- 
served in The Pittsburgh Courier that “these 
residential projects are attractive, stable and 
neat, and certainly must be imposing new stand- 
ards of thinking on their occupants. Swarms of 
ugly shanties still house a large section of the 
Negro population in almost every town,” he 
continued, “but there must no longer be the 
feeling that Negroes are doomed to continue 
occupying such dwellings.” 


These indications of social improvement 
among project tenants, already observable in 
this country, confirm the experience of Euro- 
pean public housing. Dr. Edith Elmer Wood in 


In This Nursery, Provided in Harlem River Houses, Children of All Ages Play and 
Work Together in Perfect Harmony. 
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her volume, Slums and Blighted Areas in the 
United States, comments: 


“The consensus of opinion in England, Scotland, 
and the Netherlands, would seem to be that when 
100 percent of those who live in a demolished 
slum area are rehoused in modern fashion on the 
site or elsewhere, about 10 percent retain their old 
slum habits and appear incapable of improvement, 
while 90 percent respond to the new environment, 
though of course in varying degree. Under su- 
perior management, the showing is even better. 
There is also the age classification. Old people as 
a rule do not change much. Children are com- 
pletely transformed. In general, the younger the 
subject, the more easily he adjusts himself to the 
that has been made.” 


Evaluating the slum clearance program in 
Memphis, the local Real Estate Board in its 
1940 Year Book commends the progress already 
made and expresses the hope “that within an- 
other decade there will be no slums left.” 

The article states: 


“This slum clearance project will raise the liv- 
ing standards of the city in many ways. First, it 
eliminates centers where living conditions were sub- 
normal, where disease and crime flourished. Sec- 
ond, it eliminates the chance of the remainder of 
the residents of Memphis coming into contact with 
disease and crime. Third, by providing a decent 
standard of living, it produces a more intelligent 
person and a better citizenry. 

“Some idea of conditions in neighborhoods where 
these projects were erected may be had by realiz- 
ing that in the old ‘Queen Bee’ section which was 
replaced by ‘Dixie Homes, there were 57 bath 
tubs for 550 families. Today there are 633 bath 
tubs for 633 families and health statistics for the 
district indicate further the great improvement 
that has been made.” 


Big City Prayer 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Dixie Homes, one of two projects develo; -d 
in Memphis by the Housing Division of the P p- 
lic Works Administration, is occupied by Ne ro 
families. Two of the three new USHA-aic 4 
projects will be for Negro occupancy. 

Reports made by many local housing auth: #- 
ties, particularly in the South, indicate a gr y- 
ing realization of the housing needs of the Ne +o 
and genuine efforts to improve his living © »- 
ditions. Not uncommonly the first projects b: ilt 
in Southern cities are for Negro occupancy. 3, 
and large these projects are equal in design, c: :- 
struction, and equipment to projects for wh: te 
occupancy. In many cities also, the number >f 
dwellings provided for Negroes exceeds the nuin- 
ber for white tenants. 

That the program of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority is improving the living conditions 
of low-income families is being daily demonstrat- 
ed. For the first time in our history a coordinated 
nation-wide program is attempting to provide 
decent housing for underprivileged families at 
rentals they can afford to pay. Without the 
aid of such a program, or a sudden change in 
their fortunes, 160,000 families would be 
dcomed to continue living in sordid tenements 
and rickety shacks. 

It is already evident also that this program is 
contributing to the social improvement of low- 
inceme families, providing them with the means 
for reducing crime and delinquency, for raising 
their health standards, and for the supervision 
of their children’s recreation. 

As such it is a program of vital importance 
te all low-income families. It is doubly import- 
ant to Negroes, who are circumscribed by social 
as well as economic factors and who under the 
present program will occupy approximately one- 
third of the 160,000 new dwellings. 


pea up in the arms of your pity 

The sick, the depraved, the desperate, the tired, 
All the scum of the weary city, 
Gather ub in the arms of your pity. 


Gather them up in the arms of your love 


Those who expect no love from above. 
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Survey of 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION SPONSORS 
TOUR OF HEALTH EDUCATION EXPERT 


Mrs. Flerence C. Williams, director of Health Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County, will spend a month in the southern and 

iwestern states acting in an advisory capacity for the 
National Tuberculosis Association, according to Dr. Ca- 

ron St. Clair Guild, director of the Negro Program 
of the National Association. Mrs. Williams will work 
with state and local tuberculosis and health associations, 

well as with educational authorities on the problem of 
tuberculosis among Negroes. During her stay in New 
Orleans she will be on the program of the Institute for 
fuberculosis Workers which will be held by the National 
Tuberculosis Association 


* 


DR. CHANNING TOBIAS NAMED MEMBER 
OF CONSCRIPTION ADVISORY GROUP 


Dr. Channing H. Tobias, director of Negro work for 
the National Council of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, recently was named by President Roosevelt 
as a member of a six-man advisory committee to aid in 
the conscription of man power. The new committee will 


sist the director of the sclective service program, under 


whose administration 400,000 men between the ages of 


21 and 35 will be called up this month for a years 


military training 
Other members of the committee are 


Floyd W. 


Reeves, Frederick Osborn, Col. William H. Draper, Jr., 
Joseph P. Harris and Wayne Coy 


Dr. Channing H. Tobias 


the 


Month 


NEGRO PAINTER HONORED BY ONE-MAN 
SHOW IN MINNEAPOLIS GALLERY 


From October 7 to 24 recent works of Henry W. 
Bannarn in painting, sculpture and drawing were ex- 
hibited in a one-man show at the Harriet Hanley Gal- 
lery, Minneapolis, one of the largest private galleries in 
that city 

While the name of Henry Bannarn is not new to the 
Minneapolis cultural public, as this young man has pre- 
viously won prizes in art and sculpture at the Minnea- 
polis Institute of Art, the Minnesota State Fair Fine 
Arts Galleries and the Woman's Club, it is a unique 
honor and distinct achievement to be considered having 
sufficient varied productions to make an interesting show 
by himself. This is the first time his works of sculpture 
in both wood and stone, paintings and drawings will be 
combined in one exhibition 

* * * 


CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE SAYS WRITERS 
MISREPRESENTED ITS LABOR POLICY 


In answer to questions and criticisms arising from 
statements made in a recent book, Black Workers and 
the New Unions, the Chicago Urban League has issued 
a release condemning many of these statements as in- 
accurate and unfair, and offering proof that the League's 
policy has been misrepresented 

Early in 1919, according to the release, the Chicago 
Urban League adopted a definite labor policy which, 
in slightly modified form, was adopted later that year 
by the National Urban League at its annual conference 
in Detroit. In 1937, a special committee of the Chicago 
branch, to bring the policy down to date, restated it 
definitely in this form: 

1. Belief in the principles of collective bargaining 
2. Advocacy of Negro membership in labor unions 

and their active participation in union affairs. 
3. Repudiation by the Chicago Urban League of 
any participation in strike-breaking activities. 
Union acceptance of Negro members on the 
with all other members. 


+ 


same basis 


That statement was accepted by the Board of Directors 


and is still its policy. 


* * 


T. ARNOLD HILL APPOINTED AS MRS. 
BETHUNE'S ASSISTANT IN NYA 

Appointment of T. Arnold Hill, of New York City, 
as assistant director of the Division of Negro Affairs of 
the National Youth Administration, was announced re- 
cently by NYA Administrator Aubrey Williams. Mr. 
Hill's duties will be to assist Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
head of the Division, in coordinating and developing the 
employment of Negro youth on NYA projects. 

Mr. Hill has been an official of the National Urban 
League for the last 25 years, serving as western field 
organizer, director of industrial relations, and also as 
executive secretary of the Chicago Urban League. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY GRADUATES GET 
IMPORTANT OFFICE POSITIONS 


The appointment of three students enrolled in the 
graduate school of economics and business administration 
at Atlanta University to important positions has just 
been announced. 

They are Mark G. Birchette, appointed accountant at 
Arkansas State College for Negroes; Miss Aurelia Toyer, 
selected to head the newly organized Department of 
Business at Houston Junior College; and T. Howard 
Bullard, appointed as an auditor at the Watchtower 
Life Insurance Company's Houston, Texas, office. 

* * * 
AMERICAN AND HAITIAN COLLEGES TO 
EXCHANGE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


Under an arrangement worked out between Dr. Dan- 
tes Bellegarde, director of the Ecole Normale des Instit- 
uteurs, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and formerly guest professor 
of French at Atlanta University, and the officials of Spel- 
man College and Atlanta University, two students in 
the University System will be enrolled in the Haitian 
institution for the ensuing year; and two students from 
Haiti will be exchange students at Atlanta University 
and Spelman College. Both of the Atlanta University 
students will assist in the English department at the 
Ecole Normale des Instituteurs. 

* * * 
STUDY OF NEGROES IN ATLANTA IS 
PUBLISHED BY YOUTH COMMISSION 


“The Atlanta Negro,” a collection of important statis- 
tical data on the Negro population of this city, is just 
off the press. It has been prepared by Dr. Joseph A. 
Pierce, chairman of the department of mathematics at 
Atlanta University, with the assistance of Marion M. 
Hamilton of Atlanta University. The study was spon- 
sored by the American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of Georgia. 

* 
PAULINE REDMOND GETS NYA POST 
AS INFORMATION SPECIALIST 


The Natioal Youth Administration has just announced 
the appointment of Miss Pauline Redmond to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Information Specialist in the Washing- 
ton office. Miss Redmond is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and holds a Master's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She was awarded an Urban League 
fellowship for graduate work at Pittsburgh. 

* 
NEGRO ELECTED PRESIDENT OF WESTERN 
RESERVE SOCIAL SCIENCE ALUMNI 

For the first time in the history of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, a Negro has been elected 
president of the Alumni Association of its School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. The incumbent is Creed F. Ward, 
senior caseworker, now employed by the Institute of 
Family Service of Cleveland. The election took place at 
the general annual meeting of the Association at the 
National Conference of Social Work, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, last June. 

Mr. Ward is 29 years of age, and a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. He did his undergraduate college 
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Creed F. Ward 


work at Adelbert College of Western Reserve University 
and received his master’s degree from the same univer- 
sity in 1936—the first colored man to receive the master < 
degree from the School of Applied Sciences. 

* * * 
MANY SCHOOL BUILDINGS ERECTED 
BY WPA OPEN THEIR DOORS 

The extent to which the Work Projects Administra- 
tion is responsible for boosting educational standards for 
Negro citizens during a period extending from 1935 to 
the present is being rapidly unfolded with the fall open- 
ing of schools and colleges throughout the country 

Reports coming into the office of A. E. Smith, Staff 
Adviser, Federal WPA, reveal heartening benefits derived 
through projects calling for the construction, enlarging 
and repairing of school buildings in urban and rural 
communities. These projects are designed to provid: 
accommodations for pupils who are forced to attend 
school only part-time or who were housed in temporary 
structures and condemned buildings because of inade- 
quate facilities. The WPA Program to some extent is 
relieving the crowded conditions caused by continual 
increases in enrollment and intensified by the deteriora- 
tion of existing school buildings. 

Missouri, North Carolina, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Maryland, Indiana, Oklahoma, Virginia and 
South Carolina are among the states whose WPA ad- 
ministrative offices report notable improvements in edu- 
cational facilities for Negro students. A special effort 
was made by the state WPA officials to identify schoo! 


extension projects which are benefiting the race. 
* * * 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY EXHIBITS 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The New York Public Library, 135th Street Branch, 
is currently presenting an exhibition of photographs of 
the Virgin Islands by Alexander Alland. Specially ar- 
ranged for the Schomburg Collection, which houses one 
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« the largest and most important librarics on the Negro, 
t.e Show of 70 prints with explanatory captions, besides 
cisplaying a unique photographic skill, is a compre- 

nsive interpretation of life in the Islands, hitherto 
nknown to the general public. 

Mr. Alland spent about five months in the Virgin 
islands, acquainting himself with all historical material 
vailable, interviewing various government officials, and 
aking a study at first hand, of how the people live. 
[his has resulted in the richest pictorial record ever 
made of any United States possession. 

* * 
“NO DISCRIMINATION” ANNOUNCED AS 
POLICY OF DEFENSE COMMISSION 


The National Defense Advisory Commission this week 
initiated steps toward opening the doors of defense in- 
dustries to qualified workers without regard to race, 
color, age, or sex. A statement of labor policy made 
public by the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense includes a protective clause asserting 
that “workers should not be discriminated against be- 
cause of age, sex, race, or color.” 


The Commission's labor policy states “All work car- 
ried on as a part of the defense program should com- 
ply with Federal affecting labor 
wherever such provisions are applicable. This applies to 
the Walsh-Healy Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, etc. There should also be 
compliance with state and loca] statutes affecting labor 
relations, hours of work, wages, workmen’s compensa- 


Statutory provisions 


tion, safety and sanitation.” 

Every effort should be made to absorb surplus and un- 
employed labor, according to this statement of policy. 
In order to do this “all reasonable efforts should be 
made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week. However, 
in emergencies or where the needs of the national de- 
fense cannot otherwise be met, exception to this standard 
should be permitted.” 


* * 


COLORED BOY CHOSEN TO ATTEND CAMP 
SPONSORED BY AMERICAN LEGION 

The Willard Straight Post of the American Legion of 
the City of New York selected a young colored boy to 
attend the the New York State 


Legion organization, near Syracuse. 


camp maintained by 


The young man, Lawrence Stott, was the only Negro 
among 720 boys selected by Legion posts 
to attend the camp. One feature of the camp is the 
creation of a Boys State in which the problems of the 
State Government are taken up, and the study of State 
in attendance. 


various 


institutions is carried out by the boys 
Young Stott was elected City Councilman at the camp, 
and in a letter to the Willard Straight Post he says: 

“I helped draw up many ordinances for my city and 
to make a balanced budget. I hope as proposed by the 
legislature of Boys State that this worthy project be 
brought to the eves of government leaders of the state 
in Albany and be made a national project.” 

The Willard Straight Post of the American Legion is 
composed of distinguished men of the City of New York 
who are veterans of the World War. It includes leaders 


in all walks of life. 


CREDIT UNION ORGANIZED BY COLORED 
CITIZENS OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Negro citizens of Los Angeles have just completed the 
organization of their first Church Credit Unior, with 
the cooperation of Floyd C. Covington, executive secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Urban League. The union was 
organized by members of the Wesley Methodist Church, 
of which the Reverend E. W. Rakestraw is pastor. More 
than 75 members have already joined the union. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR THEATRICAL WORK 
OFFERED BY NEW YORK SCHOOL 


A Rose McClendon theatre scholarship, in honor of 
the famous Negro actress who died a few years ago, 
has been announced by the New Theatre School, New 
York City theatre training center. The scholarship, 
which will provide the student with courses in acting, 
voice, make-up, and allied theatre techniques, for the 
fall term of the school, which starts October 7, will be 
given to the Negro student judged most talented and 
promising by the Scholarship Committee of the school. 


* * * 


THREE NEW COLORED WORKERS ADDED 
TO RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE STAFF 


Announcement of the appointment of three new Ne- 
gro workers to the staff of the Colored Orphan Asylum 
in Riverdale, New York, has been made by Henry R. 
Murphy, executive secretary. 

Miss Lauretta V. Smallwood has been made the nurse 
in charge of the Infirmary at Riverdale, taking the place 
of Miss Mae E. Lane, who has received a scholarship 
for a year’s study in nursing. Charles Lawrence has 
been made director of Religious Activities, and Miss 
Maxine Edwards has become a caseworker in the Foster 


Home Department. 


* * * 


CCC ASKS QUALIFIED NEGROES TO APPLY 
FOR JOBS AS SKILLED INSTRUCTORS 


James J. McEntee, Director of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, has announced that applications are being 
received in the Washington office for positions as Auto- 
motive Instructor in the fifteen hundred camps now in 
operation throughout the United States. One hundred 
fifty-one of these camps are for colored enrollees. 


Mr. McEntee said that the applications were being 
accepted in order to build up a backlog of applicants 
in event decision is reached at a later date to expand the 
CCC’s training activities in connection with the national 
defense program. 


* * * 


NEGRO SELECTED AS MEMBER OF BOARD 
OF TOBACCO WORKERS’ UNION 

George Benjamin, Negro tobacco worker of Winston- 
Salem, was elected to the executive board of the Tobacco 
Workers International Union (AFL) at the closing ses- 
sion of the third convention of the union. 
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Mr. Hughes Goes Fishing 


THE BIG SEA, an Autobiography by Langston 
Hughes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


OW approaching 40, Langston Hughes looks back 

with pardonable nostalgia upon the gay—and not 

all so gay—days of his twenties which came to an end 

as the country settled deeper into the Great Depression. 

Those were the glittering days of the Negro Renaissance 

when the youthful author, personifying the New Negro, 
was riding the crest of the popular vogue. 

During this period he published two volumes of verse 
and a novel, and began work on a play. He won literary 
prizes and acquired a wide circle of friends, attracted 
as much by his personal charm as by the merit of his 
works. He attended college and traveled through the 
South. He drank gin in Harlem and champagne down- 
town. He had a Park Avenue angel to make life easy 
for him. And yet in the end, Langston Hughes was un- 
happy. Unhappy because he could not share his luxuri- 
ous living with the hungry unemployed who sold apples 
on street corners and slept in subways. Unhappy be- 
cause he sanely realized that only the uncertain patron- 
age of an aged and wealthy woman stood between him 
and the plight of the apple vendors. 

Although covering only three decades, it is a full and 
varied life which Mr. Hughes records in The Big Sea. 
There was poverty, and sometimes hunger, during his 
childhood years in Kansas and Illinois and his youth in 
Cleveland. There were bitter, lonely days on his father’s 
ranch in Mexico. There were the rigors of his seafar- 
ing expeditions which took him to the West Indies, to 
Africa and to Europe, where he remained long enough 
to master the arts of cooking, table-waiting, and beach- 
combing. And all the while he was observing and par- 
ticipating in the pageantry of life—its squalor as well as 
its glamour. He learned early that while wealth en- 
hances the comfort of living, it does not always con- 
tribute to the gaiety of life; that laughter, mingled with 
tears, rings loudly through the black slums of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Washington and Harlem. Both the laughter 
and the tears he captured in his poems. 

Even during the period when he was sitting uneasily 
in the lap of luxury, Mr. Hughes was being hailed by 
left wingers as a proletarian poet. In this review of his 
life he lays no claim to that role. He wrote about life 
as he observed it. And because he spent most of his 
life among working class Negroes, he wrote of them. He 
was a seaman, a bus boy, a laundry worker. He notes 
the conditions under which such employees worked and 
the low wages they received, but fails to mention any 
organized efforts to better these conditions. Possibly 
there were no unions at that time in the shops in which 
he was employed. 

There is no attempt in The Big Sea to set down an 
integrated philosophy. Yet from its pages one gleans 
much of the author's outlook on life. At home, he 
experienced the perils of slum living. In mixed 
schools, he learned tolerance. On his jobs, he learned 
self-reliance. In his travels he saw European imperial- 
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ism at work robbing the Africans of their labor and > 
duce, and despoiling their women. And though fi 4 
while he was the darling of wealthy white faddists “ 
appears unspoiled and accords no deference to we th 
and power and whiteness. 

The Big Sea reveals the personality of the man a4 
charitable spirit, unembittered by experience, gifted \. th 
a leavening sense of humor, and sensitive alike to be: 
and human suffering. His tolerance embraces all 
his father, whose Yankee thrift he never appreciated 0; 
understood, and the unidentified Washington “‘soc 
leaders” whose conventionalism and snobbery bew d- 
ered him. Only of these does he speak disparagin 
For all others he has a dispassionate, if not kindly, wod 

Mr. Hughes’ autobiography is not merely a self-por- 
trait ; it is a vivid and valuable record of a period whi: h, 
though only yesteryear, seems already remote and ||- 
most legendary. He recreates Harlem's golden era wh n 
only their new-found sophistication restrained the black 
literati from climbing upon the pews and shoutin: 
Things were that good 
to the bohemians, if not to the black masses. The au- 
thor was in the midst of all this; but, he assures 
even at that time, he perceived the hard core of reality 
beneath the tinsel Negro vogue. 

Like Claude McKay, his fellow poet and _ novelist, 
Langston Hughes has written frankly of his life; but 
there’s a genial quality about his candor which con- 


“Hallelujah, Freedom’s come!” 


trasts sharply with the mordant and memorable char- 
acterizations in Mr. McKay's autobiography, “A Lone 
Way From Home.” Nor does one find in the Hughes 
work the chaste restraint of “Along This Way,” Jan: 
Weldon Johnson's life story. 

“Literature,” Mr. Hughes concludes, “is a big sea 
full of many fish. I let down my nets and pulled. I'm 
still pulling.” The Big Sea is his latest catch. Now in 
the prime of his life, he may well look forward to th 
rich rewards of many another fishing season 


HENRY LEE MOON 


A Guide To North Carolina 


NORTH CAROLINA: A GUIDE TO THE OLD 
NORTH STATE. By members of the Federa 
Writers’ Project. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


HE North Carolina volume of the American Guide 
Series is a worthy addition to the literature of the 
Southern region. The book is a compendium of facts 
arranged in four parts which deal successively with th 
state’s general historical background, its cities and towns, 
its principal automobile tours, and its National Par) 
and forests. In addition, numerous photographic illus- 
trations interspersed throughout record significant ex- 
amples of the state’s natural scenery, its religious, edu- 
cational, and industrial institutions, its historic homes, 
and its people at work and at play. 
In many paragraphs the book is like a twice-told tal: 
in its restatement of items of general interest—items 
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ava able elsewhere only in scattered volumes or in inac- 
cess ble places. One of its chief merits as a book is its 
compactness. The Federal writers have uncovered a 
sufhcient mass of odd and lively details and rewritten 
ther: with a guide-book terseness that makes for casy 
reacing. It is, for instance, not a commonly known fact 
that the appellation “Tar Heel State,” used in familias 
reference to North Carolina, derives “from a designation 
attributed to Cornwallis’ soldiers, who crossed a river 
into which tar had been poured, emerging with the 
substance adhering to their heels” ; or that in the eastern 
part of the state near the Virginia border are “congrega- 
tions of black Jews”’—Negroes “who believe that they 
are descended from the lost tribes of Israel’; or that 
the slang term “bunk” “had its origin in a speech made 
in the Sixteenth Congress by a Representative from the 
district of which Buncombe County was a part.” Scraps 
of information of this sort make the book an interesting 
compendium. 

North Carolina, from the mountains to the great in- 
dustrial Piedmont and the coastal plain, abounds in 
arresting contrasts in types of people, in folk customs, in 
speech habits, in religions, in methods of employment, in 
ways of looking at life. But the wonder is that the state 
should become so highly industrialized and yet retain 
so much of its rural character, for 80 percent of the 
people still live in rural districts where farm tenancy is 
a serious economic and social problem. Yet these un- 
derlying contrasts characterize most of what is important 
in North Carolina's political, social, and economic life. 

In presenting the Negro’s contribution to the welfare 
of the state the Federal writers have remained truc, on 
the whole, to Southern tradition. They accept the con- 
clusions of Reconstruction historians, who blame the 
Negro for much of the maladjustment of the post-Civil 
War period, and write: 

“For many years North Carolina had bad government, 
though it never suffered as much from carpetbaggers and 
Negro politicians as some of the other Southern states.” 

They write also of Negro business achievement, par- 
ticularly in Durham and Winston-Salem, where many 
Negroes own stock in the Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
They mention individual Negroes: John Chavis, early 
19th century schoolmaster of Raleigh “who taught both 
white and colored people”; David Walker, author of 
Walker's Appeal, “the boldest and most direct appeal 
for freedom in the early days of the antislavery 
movement”; George Moses Horton, early Negro poet ; 
Richard B. Harrison, “De Lawd™ of Green Pastures, 
who “was for seven years head of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Agricultural and Technical College.” 

North Carolina is proud because it “bears a reputa- 
tion for favorable race relations’—-a reputation not 
without some merit. Its record of 185 high schools and 
five state-supported colleges for Negroes; its numerous 
efforts in the field of Negro health and public welfare ; 
gifts to the Negro of private philanthropy in industrial 
centers; its university at Chapel Hill, famed for its 
liberal views on the South's social, economic, and racial 
problems—are all indications of apparent advancement. 
But these indications have all too easily induced in the 
minds of the leaders of both groups the God’s-in-his- 
h: aven-all’s-right-with-North-Carolina feeling that oozes 
so gently at the yearly Greensboro interracial meeting 


when Negroes and whites share the same pews, direct 
benevolent glances at one another, and only sing. 

Even the Federa! writers are aware that not all is right 
in North Carolina. For they tell how the Red Shirts 
(Klansmen in red) literally drove the Negro at pistol 
point from Wilmington politics in the 1898 election: 
how “this action presaged final recovery of the state 
administration by the Democratic party and restriction 
of the franchise for Negroes, eliminating their influence 
in North Carolina politics.” They know, too, that today 
“even educated Negroes find it difficult to register and 
vote” in Democratic North Carolina, though this diffi- 
culty is lessened in some cities where with state servants 
the right vote is almost indispensable to continued em- 
ployment. And who knows but that the state’s reputa- 
tion for favorable race relations has been conditioned 
by the fact that “The average white person never has 
any dealings with Negro professors, lawyers, doctors, in- 
surance men, merchants, or restaurant operators though 
he has many contacts with Negro laborers?” 

So the contrasts persist, shadowing every sphere of 
life that vitally concerns the Negro. And yet, somehow, 
in spite of them (perhaps, because the neighboring states 
are so far behind) North Carolina will occupy a com- 
manding position in the enlightened social order emerg- 
ing in the South for its many contributions to American 
life, not the least of which have been cigarettes and 
furniture, textiles and Tar Hecls, a Sunday brand of 
racial good-will, Bull Durham, and “bunk.” 

HENRY R. JERKINS. 


Tennessee Tales 
GOD BLESS THE DEVIL! Edited by James R. 


Aswell of the Tennessee Writers’ Project. Illustra- 
tions by Ann Kelley of the Tennessee Art Project. 
Chapel! Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.00. 


' is more than reassuring to read a book like God Bless 

the Devil in a time when every professional Cassandra 
and newspaper Jeremiah is warning that this is the end 
of our kind of civilization. For despite the apparent 
inability of the dismal prophets’ civilization to have 
much effect upon the frequenters of the Tennessee 
county seats’ Liars’ Benches, these tales reaffirm the 
robust force and vitality of the folk, who uncontamin- 
ated by too great a concern for civilization as a whole, 
manage to forge a passing fine way of life from the ma- 
terials at hand. So long as the people can and do 
summon up the creative force which makes possible a 
collection like this, it will be difficult for those who be- 
lieve in the folk to join in the loud lamentations for a 
corpse so lively as the civilization shown here—a civiliza- 
tion closer to the real America than that of a dozen 
cities, the pronouncements of the metropolitan press not- 
withstanding. 

Much of the material here is already familiar, both to 
readers and to listeners; but the same could be said of 
any sizable collection of folk tales. One of the virtues of 
the folk tale is the comfortable ease with which it flows 
along, using terms both fresh and familiar, as though 
it has always been, yet always new. At the Liars’ Bench 
what you tell is not nearly so important as how you tell 
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Vote for His 


Re-election 


Franklin Delano 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


The record of President Roosevelt's accomplishments commands your vote. His efforts to bring about 
the enactment of social legislation has brought new hope to this country and especially to the Negro. 
His interest in the "Forgotten Man,” chief among whom is the Negro, is well-known. Read some of 
the benefits the Negro has received through New Deal agencies. 


| 


W.P -A. Perhaps the organization among the New Deal Projects that has given the greatest 
amount of employment to Negroes is the WORKS PROCRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
under the sponsorship of which an average of 300,000 workers were employed in 
1939 and it is estimated that they received some $15,000,000 in monthly wages. 
More than 1,000,000 Negroes, including dependent members of these workers’ fami- 
lies, owed their livelihood directly to the WPA. 


Through the aids and grants of loans totaling many millions of dollars by the 
PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION, nearly 8,000 new beds have been made avail- 
abie tor Negro patients in hospitals throughout the country, distributed throughout 
17 Southern and border states. 


N.Y.A. The Youth of the nation has been given a new lease on life through the efforts and 
advantages of the NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, which was designed to 
aid the needy young people in finding employment in private industry, to continue 


their education im high schools and iieges and to train them for industrial, tech- 
nical and private employment. 


C.C.C, ------ Through the administration of the CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, more than 
250,000 idle young Negro men have been furnished employment and given an oppor- 
tunity to improve their education. Records show that these men sent $700,000 
monthly to their families. 


A.A.A. More than 1,800 Negro families now living in FSA homestead projects are enjoying 
better social and economic opportunities and are developing a more satisfactory 
rural tife through the cooperation of the advisors and farm experts sent to them 
by the ACRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


FARM CREDIT—During 1939 more than 8,000 Negro farmers secured short-term 
loans in three Southern States (Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana) and now share 
the ownership of $1,033,000 of voting stock purchased by the member-borrowers of 
Productive credit associations. 


U.S.H.A. ----«Formerly h d in shacks located in slum areas, more than 7,500 Negro families 
now are residing comfortably in public housing projects developed by the PWA 
division and now administered by the UNITED STATES HOUSINC AUTHORITY. 


Vote for FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT for President of the United States 
General Election, Tuesday, November 5, 1940 
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it. Even as folk tales go—they usually lose flavor when 
wr tten down— these are told unusually well, for though 
th hand of the editor crops out in such selections as 
“Suake Country” and “Little Eight John,” most of the 
ta'-s might be literal transcriptions with allowances mad« 
only for propriety’s sake. The compilers have been care- 
ful to preserve the flavor of the speech, for, as Mr 
A.well points out, “this speech is not the hodge-podg: 
of mispronounced words and bald crippled phrasing 
that lettered persons with poor cars and, unfortunately, 
facile pens, are prone to pass on.” There is no pointing 
of the plots to provide the climaxes, no doctoring to 
provide the suspense that might have been missing in th: 
tale as told. These are simple yet shrewd tall tales, 
replete with observations on the local way of life, un- 
hurried, unhampered by any exterior requirements save 
that they be attention-eetting and attention-holding. 
Many a literary figure would do well to sit on the 
Liars’ Bench for an afternoon or so (as many of ou 
better authors have been doing for a hundred years or 
more) and learn how to hold an audience. 

The tales have been divided into three groups: “Rar- 
ing around with the Boys,” collected from white Tennes- 
seans, “I Been Told,” from Negroes, and “Melungeon 
ales,” told about the people of a racial island of mixed 
white, Negro, and Indian descent. There is no great 


racial difference in the tales; only idiomatic and sub- 
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If you live outside the Metropolitan 
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College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


Registration Second Semester, Feb. 3, 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1941 


Seventy-third Year of Service began Sept. 18, 1940 
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them. Definite, 
characterizations are prominent in most of the sto: 


Big Betsy Mullins, “six hundred pound. of 


Melungeon woman who had thirty-three husband 


ject-matter differences separate 


honest 


fourteen cousins when she died; Ishen Golightly, 10 
owed a debt to his stomach; Shad Bolton, “as ug), 
onery looking a slab-sided, hammer-jawed hunk a 


man as ever grew to be six foot tall” ; and Cousin |! 
body, 
prayed. In the 
weak ; the nature of the tales here is probably res; 


ble. All the 
always is true of the folk, the 


who called scandal upon his neighbors wh 
Negro section alone is characteriz 
tales deal in extravagant fantasy, ar 
is rich in { 
of it, the 


language 
ful images. Though no point is made 
have their share of sharp comments on the custon if 
the Middle and East Tennessee valleys and hollows | 

Old Hulett, 


reminds his list 


which most of them come fighting th 
automobile, 


dod-durned British to make th. a 


croachments of the 
that “We 
free country. We 
to set the 


fought the 
whupped the lowland slave-dri 

And Cass, in “One Fine | 

eral,” one Negro stories, reminds his sit 
Addie Bell Josie 
to call her her right name, Josephine.” 
the attitude of the settlers towards the Me 


niggers free 
of the better 
that his intended wife wants “fo 
In explai 
white 


it is pointe d out that their dark skins made folks 


geons, 
suspect them of having Negro blood. “The mor 
looked at them good Melungcon bottom lands, 
plainer they saw that nigger blood.” So they passed a 


law that nobody with Negro blood could “vote, hold 
office, or bear witness in court.” And the Melungro 
had to retire to the hills 

God Bless the Devil! again demonstrates the valu 


Projects Al- 
God Ble 


Writers’ 
projects are now decentralized, 
These Are Our Lives, shows the 1 

of the planning done by Henry G. Alsberg and 

original Federal Writers’ It is fortunate that 
the Writers’, curtailed as it is, can 
While God Bless the Devil! is itself but 
record of but one phase of folk life, 
the irreplaceable loss which our national lite: 
denied the American pub- 


able work being done by the 
though these 


the Devil!, like 


Project 
continue at 

a fragmentary 
it is svwmbolic of 
ature would 


suffer were such books to pe 


lic. For, excepting the small regional magazines and 
the subsidized regional presses, all literature, like th 
drama, is progressively losing sight of much that 


America. If left in the hands of the booksellers, Amer- 
ican letters would speedily desert all America save thos 
supplied with bookstores and druc- 
store book counters. But the oral literature of the Amer- 
ican folk will take care of itself; the Writers’ Project 
have helped guard against the loss of much that might 
have remained under cover: the reading pub- 


lic must do the rest 
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} Toward Democracy and Truth 


FIGHTING WORDS. Edited by Donald gder 
Stewart. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co 


1940. $1.50. 


PPARENTLY Donald Ogden Stewart felt that a r-- 
port of the significant speeches and discussions pr 
sented at the recent meeting of the League of America: 
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rs would be of value to prospective writers and of 


int’ est to the general public. Fighting Words, primarily 
at sss Of quotations from the remarks of prominent and 
su. -prominent writers, is that report. The value of th 


reader, li 


principles of 


boos, linuted though it is for the 
established 


average 
chi fy in its reiteration of 
fcton and drama and a broad democratic analysis of 
social and artistic problems of writers of 


traditions. Th 


the economic, 


various races, mediums and literary 
particular difficulties of the Negro writer and, more im- 
Negro character, are presented at length 


Melville J. Herskovits and Alain 


pe tant, the 
by Langston Hughes, 
Loc ke 
Mr. Hughes protests the discrimination of the New: 
as an individual and as a creative artist and deplor 
Negro character in fiction 
truthfully, 


about Negroes that sell best, by Negroes or whites, thos: 


the present treatment of the 


and the theatre. He says, quit “Those novels 


novels that make the best-seller lists and receive th 
leading prizes, are almost always books that touch vei 
lightly books that mah. 
our black ghettoes in the big cities seem very happy 
and our plantations in the deep South 


When we cea 


upon the facts of Negro life, 


place s indeed, 
idyllic in their pastoral loveliness 
to be exotic, we do not sell well. 


Professor Herskovits, too, pleads for a more truthful 


interpretation of Negro life and suggests that some im 
provement has been made in this respect in contemporary 
realistic fiction. He refutes the belief that Negroes ac 
cepted slavery because of racial docility and the lack 
of a cultural African heritage and urges that the tradi 
abandoned in the interest 
Locke adds 


must do so 


tional fictional stereotypes be 
honest literature D: 
Negro life 


Stercotypes on on 


a more mature, 


that all writers dealing with 


objectively to avoid perpetuating 


hand and partisanship on the other. The important an! 


ncouraging thing about these remarks is that they 
were addressed to the people who largely determine th 
treatment of Negro life in our literature 

In other sections of the book such varied problems a 
the place of the writer in the legitimate theatre, radio, 
the movies and the political, social and economic scen 
are discussed by Dorothy Parker, Vincent Sheean, Albert 
Maltz, Dashiel Hammett, Arch Oboler and their col- 


igus. I he jumble o 


result is a rather confusing 
ideas culminating in some highly interesting facts abo 
the growth of craft unions and the agreegnent that the 
jor function of the writer in a democracy is the 


to reflect the culture of what 


telling of a “true story” 
ever class or race the writer is speaking for in a conscious 
that democracy 
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effort to improve and preserve 


A Study of Negro Youth 


ooment of Negro Youth in the Urban South 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission 
by Allison Davis and John Dollard. Washington 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 


"THE authors state that “This book is an attempt to 
recreate the personalities and to describe the social- 


ization of eight Negro adolescents in the Deep South of 
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this country. Their cases were selected from thirty ife 
histories of Negro children between the ages of tw lye 
and sixteen who live in New Orleans, Louisiana, nd 
in Natchez, Mississippi.” 


The reader of such a work loses appreciation fc jx 
unless he continually keeps in mind that “Following W 
Lioyd Warner's research in “Yankee City’ in New fF i¢- 
land, social anthropologists have identified social clo 
empirically in Natchez and New Orleans. One of by 
authors of the book applied the analysis of 
social stratification to the study of the typical psycho). gi- 
cal mechanisms in class 


Deep South.” 


present 


and color-caste groups in hy 


The social classes as “established” by the social in- 
“middle” and “upper,” ¢.ch 


being further divided into upper and lower. Almost 


thropologists are “lower,” 


all Negro business and professional persons fought their 
way to the top from humble circumstances within a een- 
eration. When your reviewer offers the interjection of 
that the 
thors of the work under consideration are talking about 
Natchez and New Orleans. But even 
the advantages of disintegration of that block of black 


the previous sentence, he must remember 


considering this, 


youth which is tied by tradition and prejudice to a fixed 
status has been overlooked. 


The present work is simply an academic attempt to 
apply one man’s theories for analysis of class to another 
field, and this has apparently been done without proper 
adjustment of the theories to the new area and with 
It is stated by the authors 
“We had to train 


them 


inadequate working material. 
that the book will be criticized because 
some of youths 


our interviewers rapidly were 


themselves), and they were persons unskilled from the 
socio-psychological standpoint.” This is hardly excuse for 
a work of this nature which may be cited and probabiy 
indict a group of twelve million. The cases seem to b 
poorly chosen and particularly is this true for the upper 
The authors later state that over three-fourths 


of the Negroes in the United States are “lower class.” 


classes. 


Does not this in itself indicate that maybe there is some- 
Further, the 


test is used as one of the measuring rods. 


thing wrong with the criteria? intelligence 
Your reviewer 
has never had much respect for an intelligence test used 
to indicate the capabilities of normal persons. The au- 
thors of this work have used I.Q. as partial indication 
of the patterf of the case under consideration. During 
the first week of September of this year at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, it 
was repeatedly pointed out that “The existing intelli- 
gence tests, in general, were no forecast of intelligent 
More emphasis should have been placed on 
the educational systems (with stress on educational facil- 


behavior.” 


ities), and the general environmental factors which con- 
dition the youth of these areas. Doing this, the authors 
would have presented underlying data which would have 
given them a basis for comparing consequences of a 
warped community life. 


The class delineations of the social anthropologists 
lose most, if not all, of their academic value when ap- 
plied to the Negro population. Certainly they will neve: 
be aired extensively by enlightened Negroes themselves, 
for they tend to sharpen ideas which are detrimental to 
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the well-being and solidarity of the Negro race. 
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the social anthropologists, after making their analysis 
of personality development,” compared their findings 
wit those of the anthropologists on the cultural ad 
van ement of race, as found through scientific research, 
a ¢ cater contribution could have been made and mor 
ligh: would have been thrown on the farce which is con- 
tin: ally being perpetuated in the very areas which aie 


the sitia for their studies. 


\fter presenting the last section of the preliminary 
remarks, “The Subject and Its Setting,” the 
should have omitted Part I, which is 230 pages 
which they present the cases of the eight youths, from 


authors 


(in 


twelve to sixteen, who were interviewed); and con- 
sidered their task completed after giving Part II, which 
js 60 pages. This section re-states some of the oft- 


repeated practices of whites against Negroes. If it wer 


going to be read by those who are unfamiliar with them, 


the purpose would be served. However, hardly will 
many wade through Part I and afterwards have any 
appreciation for them. Even Part II is weak in its 


failure to treat adequately the underlying factors which 


have made the existing conditions. 


In all fairness to the authors and to the American 
Council on Education, it must be mentioned that, as 
stated in the foreword, this work is but one in a series 
of four volumes. Your reviewer has only scanned two 
of these and there is great possibility that the other two 
will present all that has been omitted in those he has 


seen. 
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Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 


Write to Agency Department. 


Home Office : 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinoi- 


— 


SERVIC E 
A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
| pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


sé 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Keep Abreast of The Times With | 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 


DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
e 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 
Bachelor’s Degree in 
Arts and Sciences Education 
Physical Education Agriculture 
Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 
J. B. WATSON, President 


JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 
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EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
Alter learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opports- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philaceighia Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklye 
For hurther information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


LECISTER NOW! 
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